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Events of the Géeek. 


Tae Balkan negotiations are passing through a stage 
of irresolution and of almost meaningless delay. The 
combatants cannot make peace, yet they hesitate to 
renew war. The Powers desire to prevent its renewal, 
but cannot bring themselves to take effective action. 
Throughout the week-end, after the final rejection by 
Turkey of the demands for the surrender of Adrianople 
and the Aigean Islands, each mission talked of returning 
home. There has been, meanwhile, an unfortunate 
delay in the presentation of the Note, drafted on 
Friday week by the Ambassadors’ Conference, in which 
Turkey is advised to surrender Adrianople and to leave 
the decision of the fate of the islands to the Powers. It 
had to receive the assent of the various Governments, 
and Germany, besides declining to join in any naval 
pressure, took exception to its wording. There is still 
no news of the presentation of this Note. 

- * * 

On Tuesday, the Allies agreed on the drafting 
of a Note on their own account to Turkey, to be 
presented with the Note of the Powers, in which 
the Porte is informed that unless it adopts the 
advice of the Powers, the negotiations will be 
broken off. Simultaneously, the militant authorities 
would give the necessary four days’ notice to terminate 
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the armistice. Sir Edward Grey was fortunately able 
to secure some delay in the Balkan presentation of this 
ultimatum, which clearly would interfere with the effort 
of the Powers, if it were to be simultaneous. We are 
inclined to think that the Triple Entente is right in 


thinking that only naval pressure will avail to impress 
the Turks. 


« nw » 

LitTLE, meanwhile, is known of the real intentions 
of the Turks. Kiamil Pasha had meant to summon a 
national council of generals, high clergy, and senators 
to advise him. But this intention has now been 
abandoned, apparently because he realised that the 
Council would be likely to advise a resumption of the 
War. The “ Times ’’ credits the rumor that Adrianople 
is about to surrender, and that King Ferdinand went 
to the front, not to renew the war, but to receive the 
sword of its commander. One romantic tale has it that 
the Turkish Heir-Apparent, Prince Yussuf Izeddin, was 
in the besieged city, but has now been allowed to escape. 
For the rest, little news comes from Constantinople, save 
semi-official descriptions of the high efficiency of the 
army at Tchataldja, and asseverations of the total 
impossibility of surrendering Adrianople. The main 
facts regarding the attitude of the Powers are (1) 
that Austria has definitely refused to discuss a 
simultaneous demobilisation with Russia; (2) that the 
Russian military attitude is hardening, so much so that 
in Vienna it is believed, in spite of denials, that two 
more classes of the reserve have been called out; (3) that 
Italy is causing disunion among the Powers by insisting 
that she shall retain some at least of the AZgean Islands 
which she holds in pawn for Turkey. 

x * * 

THE attitude of Roumania has caused much 
speculation and anxiety in the Western press, but 
Bulgaria maintains an amazing coolness. Negotiations 
have been continued at intervals in London between M. 
Daneff and M. Také Jonescu, and various interruptions 
have led to rumors of a rupture. A member of the 
Roumanian Cabinet has visited Constantinople, and some 
Roumanian politicians have talked in a very bellicose 
tone. Bulgaria does not reject the principle of com- 
pensation. She will consent to some rectification of her 
frontier, to the dismantling of the Silistria forts, and to 
the concession of special privileges to the Vlachs, as the 
scattered Roumanians of Macedonia are called. But to 
the considerable surrender of territory at Silistria which 
Roumania demands, she will not assent. Austria has 
been scattering signed portraits of the Emperor at 
Bucharest, and Russia has given the King a field- 
marshal’s baton. But the most various versions are 
current of the advice which accompanied these gifts. It 
is no doubt upon a rupture between Roumania and 
Bulgaria that Turkey chiefly reckons. 

* * * 

THe Home Rule Bill was read a third time in the 
House of Commons on Thursday night by the decisive 
majority of 110—367 to 257. All the oratorical honors 
in the two days’ debate rested with the Government. 
The Opposition speakers were spiritless and depressed, 
and Mr, Balfour, who moved the rejection of the 
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measure, scarcely did himself justice, while Mr. Bonar 
Law was even more reckless than usual. He knew that 
Ulster would resist, and “no rebellion which has ever 
taken place in this country would be better justified than 
such a rebellion.’? The Prime Minister’s speech, on the 
other hand, was a fine effort, in every way befitting the 
occasion. Admirable in tone and phrasing, and 
conceived throughout in the grand style, its peroration 
reached a high pitch of eloquence, and the whole speech 
was thought by many of its hearers to be the best House 
of Commons oration which Mr. Asquith has ever 
delivered. Mr. Redmond, calling to mind that four 
generations of his family had been sent to Westminster 
to win Home Rule, answered Mr. F. E. Smith’s demand 
that Ulster should be left out of the Bill by saying that 
nothing could compensate Nationalists for the mutilation 
of their country. The announcement of the figures was 
received with great enthusiasm, and the House rose 
amid cheers for Mr. Asquith, Mr. Redmond, and Parnell. 
* 


* * 

Tue Tory Party seems as far off as ever from the 
unanimity which was to be secured by the memorial 
presented to Mr. Bonar Law on Friday week. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, in a speech to his Birmingham 
constituents on Monday, made his own dissent from the 
new policy perfectly clear. He declined to abandon any 
part of his convictions, thought the policy of the food 
taxes ‘the most natural, the most courageous, and the 
most right,’’ and refused to take any share in the respon- 
sibility for the decision to which the majority of his 
party had come. He would still support his political 
leaders and co-operate with his political friends, but he 
looked on the new policy with misgiving, and feared that 
the change might not only be “a calamity ’’ for his party 
but “a misfortune for the Empire.’’ For his own part, he 
believed that though they might have Preference without 
any new taxation, they could not have “ any complete or 
permanent unity of commercial interest between the 
different parts of the Empire’’ unless they were pre- 
pared to vote the new taxes, and wherever and whenever 
he saw the policy he would do his utmost to promote 
that common organisation of Imperial trade. 

x * * 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Bonar Law’s reply to the 
memorial was made public, though not the memorial 
itself. It takes the form of a letter to the Unionist 
Whip, decidedly stiff in its phrasing, in which Mr. Law 
lets us know that the chief demand of the memorialists 
was that, in case of the return to power of a Unionist 
Government, no food taxes were to be imposed until 
they had been submitted to the country at a General 
Election. Mr. Law said that he had discussed the matter 
with Lord Lansdowne, and they had come to the conclu- 
sion that, while the request of the memorialists did not 
seem to them to involve any principle, “ it would never- 
theless have been more agreeable” to both of them 
as well as in their view “more for the interest of 
the party that the change of method should be 
accompanied by a change of leaders.’’ But as the 
memorialists had urged upon them that a change in 
the leadership would be fatal to the best interests of the 
party and of the country, Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Law 
thought it was their duty te comply with the request 
addressed to them, and this they were prepared to do. 

* * x 

Ir would be difficult to imagine a sorrier plight for 
either leaders or party. Twelve excuses for imposing 
the food duties have been advanced in ten years, and the 
result, as Sir John Simon said in an able speech at 
Rochdale, is that the captain finds himself locked in his 
cabin by a mutinous crew. Within three weeks of 





declaring that he was not the man to haul down the 
flag, Mr. Law has performed that distasteful task, and 
there are already counsellors like the “ Daily Graphic ’’ 
recommending that the rest of Tariff Reform should be 
jettisoned in the wake of the food taxes. The majority 
of the Tory Party have learned that there was nothing 
to be hoped from a Referendum at which the 
Protectionist duties would be presented as a single issue, 
and they are now rapidly coming to the view that it 
will be equally hopeless to try to smuggle them through 
a General Election as part of their general programme. 
And with leaders who follow so reluctantly and a party 
plunged in domestic warfare, it must become increasingly 
difficult for the former to retain their positions and for 
the latter to offer even a semblance of unity. 
* * * 

WE hope that the grave warnings to be found in 
Earl Grey’s and Mr. Fielding’s comments on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech will be taken to heart 
by those Tories who still persist in commandeering the 
colonies to support their Protectionist schemes. Mr. 
Chamberlain had denounced Liberals in this country for 
approving of the Reciprocity Agreement which Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s administration sought to set up with 
the United States. The Agreement was, he said, ‘‘a 
calamity from which the patriotism and the Imperialism 
of the people of Canada have happily delivered us.’’ 
To this, Earl Grey promptly rejoined that, so far from 
showing any want of Imperial spirit, the statesmen who 
proposed the Agreement ‘‘ were just as prepared as Mr. 
Chamberlain himself to spend their last dollar and shed 
the last drop of their blood in any struggle that may be 
necessary to maintain the integrity of the Empire.’’ 

* * * 

Mr. Fietpine, a former Minister of Finance in the 
Canadian Cabinet, is even more emphatic in con- 
demnation of the speech. He charges Mr. Chamberlain 
and other “ultra-Imperialists of England’’ with 
declaring that they would like to deprive the Canadian 
farmers of the right to get the best possible price for 
their wheat in the world’s markets, and asks him whether 
such a declaration is likely to make for good relations 
between the Mother Country and the overseas Dominions. 
While acquitting Mr. Chamberlain of any intention to 
mislead the British public, Mr. Fielding concludes his 
letter by saying that such statements as Mr. Chamberlain 
made are ‘‘ most’ mischievous,’’ ‘‘ unfounded in fact, 
offensive to practically one-half of the Canadian people, 
and calculated to destroy that respect for, and confidence 
in, British statesmen, without which it is certain the 
Imperial idea will never be realised.’’ 


* * * 


Waite the energies of the Opposition are engaged in 
disciplining its leaders, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
is making steady progress in Committee. On Friday 
week, it is true, the Government majority fell to forty, 
as several Labor members went into the Opposition lobby 
in support of Mr. Goulding’s amendment to give compen- 
sation to assistant curates who might lose their stipends 
on the passing of the measure. But the House showed less 
sympathy for the claims of the lay patrons whose cause 
was championed by Mr. Hoare on Tuesday. As the Bill 
stands, the Commissioners can give patrons compensation 
not exceeding one year’s emoluments of the benefice. 
This, however, is not enough for Lord Hugh Cecil, who 
cited the case of a man who bought a valuable advowson 
with a view to its subsequent sale for the benefit of his 
wife and children. Even Lord Hugh did not think this 


sort of traffic desirable, and only 99 members supported 
the amendment, which was rejected by a majority of 134. 
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Last Wednesday, medical benefit under the Insur- 
ance Act became operative, and little difficulty seems to 
have been experienced by either the medical profession 
or the public. A section of the British-Medical Associa- 
tion has, indeed, been plying the press with sensational 
stories of resignations from the London panels, and one 
daily paper went so far as to circularise all the panel 
doctors on the subject, with the result that four resigna- 
tions only were discovered. But numbers of doctors are 
waiting until they are released from their pledge by the 
official action of the representative meeting of the 
British Medical Association. Some of the “ die hards ”’ 
are still actually fighting for the retention of the pledge, 
although throughout the country fully two-thirds of those 
doctors likely to be affected are already on the panels. It 
is incredible that the British Medical Association will 
run the risk of a very serious secession from its ranks. 

* * * 

Paris was startled to learn on Saturday that M. 
Millerand had restored the notorious Colonel Du Paty de 
Clam to his full rank as an officer of the reserve. The 
Colonel, it seems, applied for restoration during the 
Agadir crisis, on the ground that his services were 
necessary to the fatherland in peril. His claim was rect 
allowed then, and no reason is discoverable why it should 
have been granted now. None of the officers of the 
general staff who ruined Captain Dreyfus by forgery and 
false witness had a reputation so unsavory, and this 
appointment was at once commented on as a challenge 
by the whole of the Progressive press, and was defended 
only by the newspapers of the Extreme Right. M. 
Millerand had taken this action without consulting his 
colleagues, who all sharply disapproved of it, after the 
event, and not the less because two of them were 
candidates for the Presidency. There was at first some 
talk of the collapse of the whole Cabinet, but a solution 
was found on Sunday in the resignation of M. Millerand. 
It is a singular episode in a public career which began 
on the wild Left Wing of the Socialist Party with the 
violent advocacy of the general strike. Ever since he 
went to the War Office, M. Millerand has set himself to 
cultivate the military spirit, and it may be that his 
destiny will be to move yet further to the Right. 

* * * 

TuE result of the National Assembly, which is meet- 
ing at Versailles, is not yet known, as we write, but 
certain tendencies are observable. There has been too 
much talk among some of the admirers of M. Poincaré 
about the need for a strong President. The Constitution 
leaves little scope for strength in a President, and French 
politicians are apt to argue that a strong man would 
either be wasted in such a post or else tempted to an 
un-Republican self-assertion. This feeling, stimulated 
perhaps by M. Millerand’s indiscretion, helps to explain 
M. Poincaré’s failure to secure an absolute majority on 
either ballot at a preliminary meeting of the Radical 
groups on Wednesday. The voting placed M. Poincaré 
first in the first ballot, and M. Pams second. The with- 
drawal of M. Dubost, the handsome and popular President 
of the Senate, who stood third, resulted, on the second 
ballot, in a reversal of this order of precedence, but still 
without a decisive result. The nomination of the Radical 
group would not be final unless it were unanimous, for the 
Socialists and the parties of the Right are outside it. 
M. Pams, the present Minister of Agriculture would be 
a safe and undistinguished President, a natural successor 
to M. Loubet and M. Falliéres. The more exciting 
possibility is that such a “ dark horse ’’ as M. Deschanel, 
who stood only fourth at the first ballot among the 
Radicals, may in the end be chosen in spite of his 
personal distinction. 





THE proposal of the Persian Government that a loan 
be granted to it for £350,000, to be spent under the 
control of the Swedish colonel exclusively upon the 
gendarmerie in the South, has made some choice of policy 
inevitable. In the ‘‘ Times’’ meanwhile there have 
again appeared arguments which aim at a re-partition 
of Persia with Russia, and the re-organisation of the 
South under British financial control. Questioned on the 
subject of a loan by Mr. Morrell, Sir Edward Grey replied 
in general but sympathetic terms, stating that he was 
favorably impressed by the attitude of the Persian 
Government. But of any Russian inclination in this 
friendly sense, there is no sign. Russia meanwhile is 
occupied rather in absorbing Mongolia. She has 
presented fresh demands at Peking for the recognition of 
Mongolian ‘‘ autonomy,”’ a term which means that while 
China may send neither troops nor colonists to this 
province, Russia may send ‘‘ consular guards,’’ and enjoy 
special commercial privileges. These representations are 
being backed by collateral financial pressure. China is 
reminded that her payments of the Boxer indemnity are 
in arrear, and that the circulation of Chinese paper in 
Mongolia causes loss to Russian traders. All this may 
be designed to hasten the conclusion of a Six-Power Loan, 
which will effectually fetter Chinese independence. 

* 7 * 

AFTER an inquiry lasting for more than seventy 
days, the Railway Commissioners gave their award in the 
arbitration between the Post Office and the National 
Telephone Company on Monday last. When the Govern- 
ment took over the Company’s property at the beginning 
of last year, it was agreed that the Company should be 
paid the original cost of its plant and buildings, less an 
allowance for depreciation, but with the addition of a sum 
which would represent the cost of the skill which the 
Company had employed in the construction of its system. 
The Company originally claimed £20,924,000, but 
during the process of the arbitration an agreement was 
reached that the replacement value of the plant should 
be estimated as £10,313,715, leaving the Commissioners 
to determine the percentages which should be added for 
skill and intelligence, and the amount which should be 
subtracted for depreciation. The figure reached after 
this addition and deduction was £10,459,716, and with 
an agreed sum for the cost of buildings, private wires, 
and stores, the total award amounted to £12,515,264. 
Tax-payers have good reason to be satisfied with this 
result, which is largely due to the able way in which the 
case was handled by the Law Officers of the Crown. 

x ” * 

A spPEcIAL report of the Select Committee on the 
Marconi agreement was issued on Wednesday, recom- 
mending as a matter of urgency that a chain of Imperial 
wireless stations should be established, and that steps 
should be taken to secure sites for these stations in the 
countries or places mentioned in the Agreement. The 
report goes on to advise that, while this work is being 
done, a committee of scientific experts, under an 
impartial chairman, should examine the existing systems 
of long-distance wireless telegraphy, and, in particular, 
their capacity for continuous communication. As the 
report of this scientific committee is to be issued not later 
than three months after the date of its appointment, there 
is a prospect that the House of Commons and the 
country will be soon in a position to decide whether the 
Marconi Agreement should be ratified or the contract 
given to some other company. Both of the recom- 
mendations were advocated before the Committee by 
Sir Henry Norman, one of the strongest critics of the 
Agreement, and their adoption seems to us to be the 
method most likely to lead to a satisfactory arrangement. 
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Volitics and Affairs. 


THE HESITATION OF THE POWERS. 
Tue delays and complications in the effort to reach a 
Balkan peace are apt to seem to the modern spectator 
a reversion to an obsolete manner in diplomacy. In 





this fashion the Great Powers negotiated in the 
eighteenth century, when dispatches travelled by coach, 
and couriers voyaged in sailing ships, while the envoys 
of Spain debated 
Our 
nerves are the real measure of time, and by that clock 
the procedure of this Conference has been intolerably 
slow. The Bulgarians, luckily, are not afflicted with 
nerves, but in their case there is another measure of 
time 


of the Empire and the King 


precedence through months instead of weeks. 


and 
Time for them is money, 


which must make these adjournments 
uncertainties hard to endure. 
and every day which forces them to keep their army at 
full strength beyond their frontiers is adding to their 
Their soldiers 
must be fed, and, meanwhile, the fields are deprived of 
the labor of their peasantry. The Turks are pushing to 
the utmost the paradoxical advantage which their 


relatively low organisation gives them. 


debt and diminishing their resources. 


A formless, 
ill-knit community begins a war under a heavy handicap. 
It cannot mass its resources nor rapidly mobilise its 
It breaks down in all the scientific aspects of a 
defeat by its slowness and 
inefficiency. But it is equally slow to realise the meaning 
of events. 


men. 


struggle and _ courts 
Fear is an intellectual passion, and it is 
least fatal to the unimaginative race which sees only 
the peril that assails its senses. ‘Turkey, moreover, need 
suffer no immediate financial distress. Her soldiers can 
live on quarter-rations, and the millers will not expect to 
be paid. Her provincial treasuries may be empty, but 
her civilian quite accustomed to the 
amusement of reckoning up their arrears of salary. A 
nation which does not at the best of times know what 
organisation means, displays in such a crisis a serviceable 
counterfeit of staying power. It is natural that the 
Turks should make the utmost use of dilatory tactics; 
that is the answer of the East to the impetuosity of the 
West. What is alarming is that the Great Powers, and 
more especially Austria, are so much less accessible than 
they seemed last week to be to the argument that delay 
means the squandering of their own resources. 

For, when all is said that can explain the intransi- 
geance of the Turks by purely Turkish habits and calcu- 
lations, we are inclined to think that peace would by 
now have been concluded did not Turkey still reckon 
on European complications. One can understand Kiamil 
Pasha’s dread of the Young Turks, and the desire of those 
officers who have not yet seen an Ottoman retreat to 
fight another battle for honor. But Ministers and Young 
Turks and Generals all know what is the central fact of the 
situation. Their army cannot advance, and its impotence 
for agression means that, whatever else may happen, 
the European provinces are irreparably lost. The re- 
newal of the war might inflict terrible losses on Bulgaria, 
but it could bring no real advantage to Turkey. It is, 
we imagine, the hope that Roumania may after all carry 
out the odious scheme of her Chauvinists by falling on 


officials are 





Bulgaria in the rear, which really accounts for the 
Turkish reluctance to recognise facts. The over-running 
of Macedonia and Thrace by the League is not, after all, 
the only fact. The undisguised preparations of Rou- 
mania, and her ambition to acquire Silistria and a strip 
of territory around it, are very relevant facts. For our 
part, we are not disposed to waste words in any moral 
condemnation of this Roumanian policy. The thing 
belongs to the morals of the jungle. It is a descent into 
the abyss of purely predatory manners, and nothing can 
be said in palliation of it unless that it is not, in mere 
externals, much worse than the Italian expedition to 
Tripoli, or Russian Imperial brigandage in Persia and 
Mongolia. Sentimentally, however, it is a good deal 
worse. For the Roumanians are not old enough in free- 
dom to have forgotten their own bondage to the Turks, 
and their men of ripening age fought at Plevna beside 
Bulgarian volunteers for the liberation of the very terri- 
tories which the League has won to-day. Their claim 
is a parody of the pestilent doctrine of compensations, 
and if Roumania were to be allowed to take a slice of 
Bulgaria by threats, because Bulgaria has at last 
come by _ her Turkey, there would be 
nothing to prevent the presentation of 
claims by every one of the Powers. For Roumania 
has no shadow of right to the district of Silistria, and 
no argument to advance except that she wants it. The 
uncomfortable aspect of this matter is that it is difficult 
to believe that Roumania would have adopted this 
attitude without some measure of backing from Vienna. 
She is supposed to be connected with the Triple Alliance 
by a sort of morganatic marriage. 


own in 


similar 


We have witnessed 
the quaint spectacle of Austro-Russian competition to 
overwhelm her royal family and leading statesmen with 
favors. If the Imperial portraits and the Field- 
Marshal’s batons had been accompanied by equally 
imperative advice from Vienna and St. Petersburg to 
postpone and moderate her claims, we doubt very much 
whether this complication would still encourage the Turks 
to delay the conclusion of peace. Behind this Roumanian 
menace there is the far graver fact that Austria has 
refused to proceed with Russia to a simultaneous 
demobilisation. She argues that after spending so many 
millions on armaments she has a right to her money’s 
worth. But for what outstanding question would she 
now go to war? The matter of the Servian port is 
settled ; Albanian autonomy is recognised in principle; 
there is no disposition in the Triple Entente to refuse to 
the new State the conditions of a tolerable existence. 
No one could blame the Turks if they were to draw the 
conclusion that it is not to secure some specific point of 
policy that Austria maintains her armaments, but rather 
to preserve the atmosphere of unrest, and to intervene 
on occasion to break the Balkan League. That Austria 
will do anything decisive, we do not ourselves believe. 
But a policy of unrest may in the end be as fatal as a 
policy of adventure. 

There are, however, in spite of Roumanian egoism 
and Austrian ambiguity, good reasons for optimism. 
The Great Powers have, after all, drafted a unanimous 
Note to the Porte advising the surrender of Adrianople. 
It will come tardily, and its wording is understood to be 
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weak. But it has at least served to induce the Allies to 
delay the final rupture of the negotiations. 
make peace, but equally no one wants war. Turkey may 
brandish her crutches at the enemy, but she has not yet 
dealt a blow. The Balkan League may chafe at the 
expense of an uncertain truce, but it has taken no 
reckless step. Austrian statecraft may seem equivocal, 
but Austria has joined in the Concert’s Note to Turkey. 
If the diplomacy of the Powers can achieve nothing 
better than this delay, even this would serve the ends 
of peace, if it should prove to be true that Adrianople is 
near its fall. The possibility of such a solution would 
explain the hesitations of every party to this singular 
duel of patience, and it may turn out that Kiamil Pasha 
has really given the garrison of the besieged city the 
hint that they have reached the limits even of Turkish 
endurance. But apart from that possibility, we are 
afraid that history will only have to record once more 
that European diplomacy has failed, and failed at 
precisely the point where it failed to prevent the out- 
break of the war. 


No one can 


It can agree to give advice, but it 
It would be foolish to 
depreciate the value of this unanimous advice to Turkey. 
It would serve to convince Kiamil Pasha of his duty, if 
he were at once a morally brave man and a free agent. 
It should help even the soldiers at Tchataldja to 
recognise the inevitable. But we question whether it 
is either what the situation demands or what the Turks 
themselves In their psychology the one 
surrender which involves no dishonor is the yielding to 
superior and overwhelming force. They would give up 
their swords, if the Concert instead of King Ferdinand 
were there to receive them. In such situations it is a 
Turkish habit to ask for a display of force. The 
Germans object that the forcing of the Dardanelles 
would be no light matter, but the Germans ought to 
know enough of Turkish habits to realise that a demon- 
stration by the European ships already lying off 
Constantinople is all that is required. Sir Edward Grey 
has led the Concert with as much decision as skill. It 
is premature to assume that his effort for peace has 
failed. But if the Turks ask for a display of force, 
if the Concert must show more than a documentary 
proof of its unity, history will have a heavy indictment 
to urge against Austria if it is her will which has once 
more paralysed the humane action of Europe. 


cannot agree to impose it. 


desire. 





“IF, WHEN, AND HOWEVER.” 


Pouiticat criticism is almost baffled by the latest ex- 
pression of Mr. Bonar Law’s fiscal creed—it is rather 
a subject for the critic of style, who, from its hypo- 
thetical “ ifs ’’ 


>? 


and contingent “whens,’’ its qualifying 


“ howevers’’ and hedging “ neverthelesses,’’ might be 
enabled to detach an essentially truer idea of the very 
man than seems possible from a more general survey 
of his astonishing apologia. 


incredible. 


Frankly, the position is 
It is not only that the Tory party is again 
to become an organised hypocrisy—Protectionism would 
seem necessarily to involve that implication—but that 
it is to invite popular support by an actual avowal of its 
duplicity. Neither leaders nor rank-and-file own to the 





slightest regard for principle. No principle is involved, 
as Mr. Law characteristically pleads, the adoption of 
which would have prevented himself and Lord Lans- 
downe from loyally supporting the course of action de- 
sired by the majority of the party—i.e., the hauling 
down of the flag of Imperial Preference. ‘It would 
nevertheless have been more agreeable to ourselves and, 
in our view, more for the interest of the party, that the 
change of method should have been accompanied by a 
change of leaders.’’? More agreeable! How many days, 
hours, or minutes had passed since this most accommo- 
dating of leaders had finally and irrevocably nailed his 
colors to the mast ? 

Yet, rather than disoblige his amiable mutineers, 
Mr. Law will now politely subordinate his convictions 
to their lack of convictions, will even sacrifice his desire 
to be absolved from future responsibility for their mis- 
conduct, and, in brief, will not only formally associate 
the meeting with his own leadership, but will go further 
and haul down the Ashton flag with the very hands that 
nailed it up. 
surely the finishing touch of the transaction—that, in 
taking over the new bag of tricks, its er-officio custodian 
is to be permitted on occasion to be ashamed of his 
burden, or, at any rate, to say that he is. Doubtless 


when he vowed some days ago that he would die a 


All this, moreover, on one sole condition, 


Preferentialist, Mr. Law had no expectation that he 
would live to be a Free-fooder. To-day, by an odd turn 
of the political wheel, he finds himself back in the rut 
in which Mr. Balfour was landed by Mr. Chamberlain 
A slip of the tongue caused Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain the other night to refer to ‘‘ my leaders, 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour.’’ 


lapse, possibly indeed a deliberate irony. 


ten years ago. 


It was a natural 
Under the 
stress of circumstance, Mr. Law and Lord Lansdowne, 
as in a Dantesque vision of retributive torment, are 
re-enactment of the earlier 


condemned to a daily 


Balfourian convolutions. Thus, just as Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, with the encouragement and blessing of 
Mr. Balfour, detached himself in 1903 from the main 
body of Unionism in order that he might go forth alone 
on his famous Tariff Reform evangel, so now, ten years 
later, we find Mr. Austen Chamberlain contemplating 
a similar crusade, again with the avowed sympathy of 
his nominal leaders. Once again, the pioneer is to press 
on in advance of the main army, while yet once more 
the benevolent Commanders-in-chief are to sit insecurely 
at headquarters, surrounded by a picked bodyguard of 
the unfaithful. Certain deviations from the parallel 
are to be noted. Whereas in 1903 the twin chiefs were 
suspected Free-fooders and their lieutenants mostly 
Protectionists, to-day their successors are self-avowed 
Protectionists, closely beset by a devoted guard of 
ex-Preferentialists. As for the liberated pioneer of the 
later movement, it is to be doubted whether, with all 
his fixity of zeal and singleness of method, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has either the force or the inspiration to 
accomplish miracles. Meanwhile he lingers almost 
alone in a wilderness of forsaken fallacies, a sort of 
scapegoat for the political indiscretions of his 
faithless confederates. 

What of the future of this strangely assorted 
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coalition of opposites, with its sham reconciliations, 


surface compromises, its dizzy record of evasions, 
stampedes, and deceptions, and, above all, its purely 
gladiatorial leadership? Is it to be supposed that where 
the casuistries and mystifications of Mr. Balfour failed, 
success will attend the bleak crudities and unadorned 
cynicisms of the later school of strategy? To the present 
keepers of the Unionist conscience those are vital 
questions, possibly the only questions on which they 
have lately bestowed a serious thought. By what wile, 
by what invention of a new pledge or elimination of an 
old one, by what combination or suppression of persons 
or qualities, by what fresh political recantations, is 
success to be attained? One doubts, with Mr. Asquith, 
whether it would be possible to convey any new hint on 
those high matters to such experts in the science of 
political dupery. Surely they must have boxed the 
compass a dozen times over by thistime. “I ama Free 
Trader,’’ Mr. Balfour used to say, “ but a 


Mr. Bonar Law now tells us, ‘am a Preferentialist ; 





” 


nevertheless ——— Within so wide a net thrown from 
such diverse shores expectation might have looked for 
some not unprofitable catch; yet expectation, it must 
be owned, has hitherto looked in vain. And now comes 
Mr. F. E. Smith, who has observed nothing but harmony 
in the recent relations of his colleagues, to warn us that 
the next bait to be tried is to be an offer to the industrial 
constituencies of a tariff on imported manufactured 
goods, a principle to be enshrined in some initial form in 
If only the bribe could 
But, in truth, it 


might have to be kept also from the eyes of Lancashire, 


the very first Unionist Budget. 
be kept from Hodge’s jealous eyes! 


where so much of the material that goes into the 
construction and equipment of the cotton mills would 
presumably be scheduled in any general tariff as a 
After all, Mr. 

Can he have 


finished and therefore taxable import. 
Smith is himself a Lancashire member. 
forgotten that Lancashire’s insistence on the retention 
of the Referendum in his party’s fiscal programme arose 
from a desire to see that check applied, not to food 
taxation alone, but to the whole dubious field of Tariff 
Reform enterprise ? 

Thus, in Mr. Balfour’s phrase, does the comedy of 
intrigue go on, testing in turn the capacities of every 
What motives lie behind the plot, 
deeper than those visible or proclaimed, it would be 
Ttgas conceivable that the influence 
of Ulster may have played no slight part in recent 


resource of dupery. 
useless to inquire. 


developments, so that in these latest vexations and 


humiliations Unionism may justly be regarded as paying 


the price of its ill-omened alliance with Orangeism and 
We 


speaks 


of its experiment in fealty to an Orange hostage. 
need the 


trumpet-tongued from every page in the records of 


not press moral, for, indeed, it 


Unionism. 





THE LEGISLATIVE TASK OF 
GOVERNMENT. 


For the moment the ship of Government seems to have 


rHE 


emerged into smoother waters. Despite the doctors and 
their Press, the Insurance Act has positively got to work. 
The problem of Welsh Disestablishment has been eased 


by a more generous financial policy, and in this case 
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generosity will, we believe, prove to be the wisest states- 
manship, though it may not commend itself at the outset 
Both the later stages of the Disestablish- 
ment Bill and the Home Rule Bill have been eased by a 
gift of fortune. 


to enthusiasts. 


The Tariff Reform question has bred its 
crop of difficulties, and for weeks past the Unionist 
Party has not been in a position to offer a firm and united 
The Home Rule Bill has 
passed its third reading this week; for the second time 


front to their opponents. 


the House of Commons has confirmed the principle and 
carried the details of a measure for the legislative 
autonomy of Ireland. But there aretwo great differences 
between the position as it is to-day and as it was in the 
spring of 1894. In that year the Liberal Government 
possessed a small and dwindling majority, Home Rule 
was an acute question, and it could not fairly be said that 
the majority of Great Britain had made up its mind on 
the issue. Hence there was an absence of sufficient 
driving power to overcome the resistance of the House of 
Lords. 


try, and when the General Election came eighteen months 


The Government feared an appeal to the coun- 


later, it was taken upon a bewildering multiplicity of 
issues, and resulted in disaster. At the present time, 
the Liberal majority is unimpaired; the country, if not 
enthusiastic for Home Rule, is, we take it, convinced of 
its necessity, and is wholly deaf to the cries of alarm and 
indignation that resound from Ulster and are half- 
heartedly re-echoed on Unionist platforms. 

But an even greater difference is that which has 
The House of 


Lords, it is generally assumed, will throw out the Home 


been introduced by the Parliament Act. 


Rule Bill, but the controversy between the two Houses 
resolves itself into a question of time and resolution. 
None the less, the existence of the House of Lords and 
its limited powers have cast their shadow over the debates 
on the Home Rule Bill, and are indirectly but very 
really responsible for its deficiencies. It is idle to pre- 
tend that the Bill is as perfect as it might be made by 
entirely free and unfettered discussion among people 
sincerely desirous to make as good a constitution for 
Ireland as possible. We should have wished to see much 
fuller and freer discussion of several vital points, of the 
position of the Irish members in the House of Commons, 
and, above all, of finance, than has actually been 
allowed. But where a large party are bent on making 
use of every amendment for wrecking purposes, and 
where they have behind them a body which can throw 
out the entire measure for two years, and at the end of 
that time refuse to consider any alteration in the text, 
insisting on the whole Bill or none, it is very difficult 
to get that free and wholesome interchange of views 
which is necessary to the effective working of constructive 
legislation. The controversy between the Lords and 
Ireland is not done yet on either side. The power of 
the Lords is used to delay and possibly to cripple the 
measure of Irish emancipation; the history of that 
measure, the spectacle of the difficulties under which its 
supporters have labored, will remain a standing example 
in proof of the necessity of such further modification of 
the Second Chamber as will bring it into accord with the 


spirit of a democratic constitution. 
With the close of this session, the first part of the 
Government’s task will be at an end, and it is admitted 
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on all sides that a legislative sabbatical year will be 
necessary after Easter. The work of the next session 
will be limited to the necessary measures of finance, 
which we trust may be made to include some measures 
for reducing the taxation on food, and to non-contentious 
measures, which we trust will not be made to include 
anything so Mental 
But the mass of Liberals 
are already beginning to exercise themselves with the 
question of what is to come after, and it would be idle 
to deny that some have been perturbed by the suggestion 
that a great scheme of education might occupy the legis- 
lative activity of Parliament, to the exclusion of those 
measures of social policy which were announced by Mr. 
Lloyd George last year. For our part, we are not clear 
that Lord MHaldane’s speech meant anything in 
particular. We rather suspect that when people talk 
a good deal about education being an affair of the spirit, 
they are contemplating nothing which is destined to 
materialise. Nebulosity will neither solve the education 
problem nor any other. 


radically contentious as the 
Deficiency Bill of last year. 


But, as a matter of fact, some 
of the most important educational reforms could be 
solved by administrative action and more liberal finance, 
without occupying the legislative time of Parliament. 
Be this as it may, we are convinced that the party, as a 
whole, would not for a moment support any suggestion 
of the postponement of the schemes of social regeneration 
which are occupying the minds of thoughtful men, both 
in and out of Parliament. If Home Rule, Welsh 
Disestablishment, and other political reforms have been 
regarded with something of indifference, it is largely 
because the mind of the people is set upon direct measures 
of social reconstruction. Parliament has been engaged 
upon issues which were ripe twenty years ago, and which, 
with a constitution less obsolete than our own, would 
have been settled ten years ago. The country—at any 
rate, the thinking part of the country—is bent upon 
problems which have been maturing all through the 
intervening period, and have now reached the point at 
which a solution is urgent. Questions of wealth and 
wages, the problem of assuring continuity of employment 
at a living wage, problems of housing, of access to the 
land, of taxation, of the finance of social reform, are 
those which are engaging serious and general attention, 
and upon these the supporters of the Government will 
more and more insistently demand immediate action. 
The sabbatical year, which the legislator has merited by 
the hard work of the past, affords a suitable opportunity 
and ample time for the full discussion of the methods 
by which these problems can be approached. 





THE CHOICE IN PERSIA. 
A Few days before the Balkan War cloud obscured the 
whole horizon of European politics Sir Edward Grey and 
M. Sazonoff met at Balmoral and discussed the affairs 
of Persia. The official statements which followed this 
meeting announced a common policy, which had the 
rather unexpected merit of being a Liberal policy. The 
advice to make an end at once of Persia and our pledges 
had apparently been rejected in spite of the urgency of 
the ‘‘ Times’’ and the ‘“‘ Novoe Vremya.’’ There was 
to be no partition ; Persia was to be helped to build up 





a strong government; the foreign troops were to be 
gradually withdrawn. We can readily believe that the 
Foreign Office has had little leisure from that day to 
this to think of Persia. But if the communications 
meant anything, there is no particular need to think. 
The two Ministers had done their thinking at Balmoral. 
Even diplomacy admits of the sub-division of labor, 
At Downing Street haggard bureaucrats may have been 
working night and day, first to avert, then to stop, and 
now to prevent the renewal of the war. But no one 
has been working after hours in Teheran, nor yet, we 
suppose, in the sub-departments of the two Foreign 
Offices which are specially charged with Persian affairs. 
If the thinking and the talking at Balmoral had really 
resulted in agreement on a definite common policy, 
nothing that has happened in Albania or Thrace need 
have prevented its execution. The delay has made 
nothing easier, and the anarchy in Persia, bad in 
October, is a little worse in January. Once more the 
‘‘Times’’ is urging a forward policy, and the tacit 
assumption behind these incitements is that the Balmoral 
We should 
be surprised to learn that Sir Edward Grey meant 
But it is quite 
possible that M. Sazonoff meant less, and is glad, amid 


meeting meant nothing and settled nothing. 
nothing, or has changed his mind. 


more exciting preoccupations, to have forgotten the little 
that he did mean. But even if this is so, we are not at 
all sure that the present is a bad moment for raising the 
Persian question. Russia is more deeply involved in the 
Balkan crisis than we are ourselves, and it may be that 
her purposes in the Near East would lend themselves to 
a process of barter, in which we could at last secure her 
assent to a definite policy in accordance with our own 
views of the Persian situation. 

It is the murder of Lieutenant Eckford by brigand 
clansmen near Shiraz which has once more imposed the 
Sir Edward Grey 


has always shown a marked caution and reluctance to 


choice of a policy upon this country. 


adopt any form of armed intervention in Southern Persia 
which might lead to anything approaching a permanent 
occupation. He has in this instance placed on the 
Persian Government the responsibility for dealing with 
the guilty tribe. This is the wise and friendly attitude, 
but unluckily the Persian Government cannot guarantee 
It has 


made its own proposal, which appears to us reasonable. 


order in any difficult region without money. 


Great Britain and Russia have for years past been offer- 
ing—indeed at times they have almost talked of imposing 
—a loan on Persia. She now, in her turn, asks for the 
relatively modest sum of £350,000. This would be given 
in trust to the Swedish Colonel who commands the 
Southern Gendarmerie, for the sole purpose of maintain- 
ing order for a term of years under his absolute control. 
His personality inspires confidence, and this plan seems 
to assure at once the honest handling of the money, and 
its expenditure for a purpose which will benefit our 
traders no less than the people of Persia. No political 
question would be raised by such a loan, and the 
independence of the Persian Government would be 
respected no less than the integrity of its territory. The 
alternative policy is also to lend money for the mainten- 


ance of a gendarmerie, but to lend it under conditjong 
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which must be destructive of all that remains of Persian 
independence. There is talk of placing the money, not 
under the control of a neutral officer trusted and 
nominated by the Persians, but rather under the 
direction of our own consuls. Small doles are suggested 
instead of a single adequate sum, and the policy of small 
doles usually conceals an intention to turn the screw by 
which political advantages and economic concessions are 
obtained at each fresh application for aid. But the 
worst consequence of this method is that it could hardly 
be applied without a fresh agreement with Russia and 
a fresh delimitation of zones. It has never been 
sufficiently realised in this country that the neutral zone, 
in which we possess on paper no larger rights than 
Russia, really includes most of the country in which our 
political and economic interests lie. Here are the warm- 
water ports which Lord Lansdowne once vowed to defend 
against any Russian advance. Here, too, are the Lynch 
roads and the oil-fields. Here, above all, is the town of 
Shiraz, and the turbulent area for whose police we are 
about to make arrangements. If these arrangements 
include British control of the gendarmerie and its funds, 
it will be necessary to regularise our position by obtaining 
Russia’s consent, and this would amount certainly in 
effect and probably in form to a fresh partition. Unless 
there are secret clauses in the Persian Convention, as 
there were in the Moroccan Treaty, Russia is not likely 
to give her assent for nothing. She might prefer to place 
her own creatures in power at Teheran; she might ask 
for our definite acceptance of the Trans-Persian Railway 
scheme; she would probably wish to have her own 
permanent occupation of the North recognised. By 
much or by little both Powers would have departed from 
the Balmoral formula, and Persia would be for the future 
no longer a single kingdom, but two outlying provinces 
of the Russian and British Empires. 

We should judge from the friendly tone of Sir 
Edward Grey’s reply this week to Mr. Morrell, that he is 
well aware of these dangers, and that, so far from wishing 
to take advantage of Persia’s weakness, he would prefer 
to be helpful to her. That is the only policy in accord 
with our sympathies and our pledges. Any other policy 
would be a flagrant betrayal of the interests of Indian 
defence. Hitherto, thanks to her mountain frontiers 
and the difficult country beyond them, here alpine and 
there desert, we have been able to regard India as though 
it were for practical purposes almost an island. That 
isolation ends when Persia is partitioned, and deliberately 
ends when a Trans-Persian railway is built. These pro- 
posals amount in effect to a throwing forward of the 
Indian frontier to Shiraz. Established there, we should 
place ourselves in direct touch with a formidable military 
Empire, and the problem before any party of aggression 
in Russia would no longer be to scale the Himalayas, to 
fight a way through Afghanistan, or to traverse the 
Persian desert; it would be to defeat our first line of 
defence in Central Persia, with a railway behind the 
attacking force. It rarely happens in politics that our 
vital military interests and our obligations of humanity 
and honor are so completely in agreement. We cannot 
consent to the destruction of the liberties of a people 
which has given proof, amid great difficulties, of a real 





aspiration for freedom, without at the same time jeopar- 
dising our own military safety. To allow their subjection 
to a foreign yoke will be in the end to impose conscrip- 
We 
have only to carry out in the spirit as well as in the letter 
the Balmoral policy with its promise of aid for Persia 
and the departure of the foreign troops. 


A London Biarp. 


THERE were two periods in Mr. Deakin’s career 
since I knew him: the earlier, in which the natural 
enthusiasm of his temperament and the strength of his 
political ideas imparted a 


tion on ourselves. The choice is clear and easy. 





singular and buoyant 
charm to his manners and conversation, and a later 
phase, when years of office had beaten some of the fresh- 
ness out of him. Yet it is hard to conceive him as other 
man of essential nobleness and richness of 
character, fond of books, of good talk, of the fine things 
in life which the pursuit of politics so much obscures and 
deadens. I remember a visit to Meredith, which, I think, 
delighted both men, for they found common interests in 
modern French literature (Faguet in particular) and also 
in democratic ways and habits of thinking. For though 
Deakin was, and'I suppose is, a rather tough-built Pro- 
tectionist and Imperialist, his general outlook was 
national and liberal; and his ideas, even when they 
seemed a little crude, were softened as they sifted through 
a delicate apprehensive personality. He and 
Laurier are, to my mind, the two distinguished Colonial 


statesmen of our time, distinguished because so truly 
national. 


than a 


and 


And Deakin’s character gained in attraction 
from a sympathetic strain which seems a little alien from 
the Australian type. 


TRAVELLING and listening to political gossip, it was 
pleasant for me to hear of the good terms on which poor 
Kiderlen-Wachter and M. Cambon (of Berlin) parted 
after their great duel on Morocco. The German sent the 
Frenchman his photograph with the inscription, ‘‘ A 
mon cher Ami et terrible Adversaire.’’ The Frenchman 
sent his own picture back, inscribed, ‘‘ A mon terrible 
Ami et cher Adversaire.’’ 


I recat, Du Paty de Clam’s appearance at one of 
the Dreyfus trials, a ridiculous, and as we should say, 
an effeminate and dandified figure, yet with the bearing 
of a gentleman. He had been guilty of a long series of 
follies and cruelties—foibles of an Inquisitor with a fad, 
but incomprehensible save in the peculiar état d’dme of 
the French General Staff of that period, and his retire- 
ment was a simple and inevitable act of justice. The 
astonishing thing is that M. Millerand should have dared 
to restore him to the Territorial Army. Astonishing, 
and yet not unlike the spirit of M. Millerand’s adminis- 
tration of the War Office. That has been very Jingo, 
very sensational, not a little dangerous. Modern France 


is full of Chauvinism, and Millerand has been its great 
prophet. 


OF one or two incidents of his Ministry, such as the 
review at Nancy, which was attended by thousands of 
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Alsatians, the less said the better; Germany was very 
good-natured or very tactful to take no notice of 
them. His encouragement of the famous “ retraites”’ 
or regimental processions through the streets with 
bands and_ torches, so greatly excited the 
people and ministered so much to the military-Nationalist 
revival, will, one hopes, be quietly dropped by his more 
prudent successor. 


which 


Why at this moment so clever a man 
should have dragged in the ineffable Du Paty—unless 
his design was to stop Poincaré’s Presidency—it is hard 
to say. He and Briand—the ex-Socialists of the 
Ministry—I fancy were the two danger-signals in French 


politics. Both should be watched carefully and 
critically. For the moment Millerand loses nothing 
by his retirement, for his practice at the Bar 


was immense, and can easily be resumed, and of late 
years he had no credit to lose with the real Republican 
Party, the party that has never been in power in France 
since the days of the petit Pére and the Bloc. 


Can it be possible that Mr. Balfour is only human? 
Either that, or there must surely be a soul of impishness 
latent in the very slightest of our chance or unconsidered 
phrases. Seldom, I imagine, can the House of Commons 
have been so diverted as on the occasion the other night 
of the ex-Unionist 


political 


leader’s comparison of certain 
maneuvres to the childish plottings and 
complications enshrined in the old-style comedy of 
intrigue—the sort of piece in which we have a chief 
schemer with a separate tale for each of the subordinate 
characters, all of whom in the end are left the dupes of 
their own credulity. ‘“ Which of us can he mean?”’ 
ex-Ministers seemed to be asking one another ; then, as if 
to carry the malignity of coincidence and cross-purpose to 
its highest pitch, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Law, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain were suddenly discovered to be putting 
their innocent heads together in an absurdly desperate 
and combined effort to unravel the mystery of the 
House’s merriment. If Mr. Balfour is no longer 
weaving comedies of intrigue on his own account, he is 


still a master-hand at a comedy of manners. 


THERE has been, I learn, a marked advance towards 
optimism in the past week among suffragists in the 
Commons. The Liberal and Conservative groups, under 
the working leadership of Mr. Acland and Lord Robert 
Cecil, have found grounds of reasonable hope in their 
canvass. There is no doubt that the main amendment, 
in which Sir Edward Grey will raise the question of 
principle by proposing to delete the word “‘ male”’ in 
the general enfranchising clause, will be passed by a 
comfortable majority. Adult suffrage has no chance, 
but the fate of the two compromise amendments depends 
upon the Irish vote. Without some Irish aid it is not 
likely that the democratic ‘‘ Dickinson ’’ amendment can 
be carried, in spite of the handsome measure of Tory 
support which is now assured to it. But it would require 
something like a solidly hostile Irish vote to defeat the 
“ Conciliation ’’ amendment. 

I see that Lord Eversley has told, in the “ West- 
minster,’ the story of Labouchere’s famous struggle 





with the Office of Works over his beautiful house in 
Palace Yard, and the not very pretty manceuvres which 
“ Labby ’’ told the story 
to me, as to many acquaintances, with the unconcealed 
glee with which he recorded all these transactions (in- 


accompanied that transaction. 


cluding a not dissimilar trafficking with his villa at 
Florence), and I have no doubt with the embellishments 
of the raconteur to whom his story is everything, and 
truth an ornamental detail to be used with the economy 
rather than the prodigality of art. Indeed, he made it 
worse than Lord Eversley’s version allows. Having bought 
it for £40,000, he sold it for £70,000, having saved it by 
his faithless diplomacy from the encroachment he so 
much dreaded. And, after all, was it not a very good 
thing that the Chapter House was never built? 


Ir was a good thought of Canon Masterman’s to 
hold a memorial service for Palmer Newbould, who was 
lately shot near Janina while fighting for the Greeks. 
I suppose Canon Masterman came to know him in 
Birmingham, where he was a Liberal agent. The service 
was held in Bow Church on Wednesday afternoon, and 
was attended by large numbers, the Balkan Committee, 
of which Newbould had always been a member, being 
present in great force. The Greek Minister came, and 
many of the Peace Delegates from the Allied States, 
including M. Venezelos, who might be described as the 
The beautiful National Anthem 
of Greece was sung, and Canon Masterman spoke of the 
value to the world of such men as Newbould who do 
He dwelt 


on the necessity of free expression for all national 


regenerator of Greece. 


not hesitate to give their lives for freedom. 


consciousness, and lamented that during the last few 
years the British tradition of supporting the cause of 
freedom throughout the world appeared to have been 
failing us. 


An exceptionally well-informed correspondent writes 
me as follows on the Turkish atrocities in Macedonia :-— 
A trustworthy Turkish officer, who came down with the 
by the 
Bulgarians from the north-east of Salonica to that city, 
makes no secret of the fact that the Christians were 


everywhere killed in their passage. 


Turkish army which was driven forward 


Their houses were 
He declares that he 
and his fellow-officers tried their best to restrain their 
soldiers, but were powerless. 


burned, and their women violated. 


His indignation at their 
conduct is as deep as it could well be. “ Then,’’ he adds, 
“the Bulgarians followed close after us and retaliated, 
the Comitajees who had joined them slaughtering the 
Turks in every case. Quarter was neither asked nor 
The Turks in their flight left behind them 
hundreds of wounded, and still more wearied men, 
incapable of keeping up with the army. All were killed. 
My informant said, ‘‘ Naturally they revenged the 
slaughter of their fellow-countrymen,’’ “‘ but,’’ he added, 
** it was our troops who had got out of hand, and that 
is the whole explanation of the stories of massacres in 
that part of the country. As we neared Salonica, both 
parties had become roused to frenzy, and we could do 
nothing to arrest the slaughter on both sides. We, 
officers, did our best, but were powerless.”’ 


given.” 
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Hife and Hetters. 


LESSONS OF HISTORY. 


Aw old friend of mine, who is now an archeologist of 
repute, does me the honor, or, I suppose, the dishonor, 
of saying that J have not an historical mind. 

I have done my best, but failed, to discover what an 
historical mind may be, and by what signs you can tell 
it; and, I suppose, this failure is itself a sign of not 
having anything of the kind. 

It is, therefore, as one who is not historically minded 
that I ventureto put forward the following new thoughts, 
which have cressed my (please remember, quite unhis- 
torical) mind, on the subject of history and its lessons. 
After such a confession, it will not surprise the his- 
torically minded reader if I protest that to my purblind 
intellect. the chief lesson of history is—well, that there 
is none. No lesson, that is; and sometimes, I would 
add, no history. Let me take, as an instance, the chief 
of history’s alleged lessons—namely, that history repeats 
itself. Thus: Rome was a colonising Empire; and 
England is a colonising Empire. Rome admitted her 
conquered subjects (parcere subjectis) to a certain degree 
of liberty, and also established what is called the Roman 
Peace ; in consequence of which, Rome, as is well known, 
became the prey of barbarians. And so also England, 
being a colonising Empire, will duly become the prey of 
Japanese, Americans, especially of Germans, if she also 
becomes over-liberal with her subject-peoples, and lets her- 
self be lulled into dangerous dreams of Peace and Disarma- 
ment. For history, people tell you, repeats itself ; and 
this bit of history, which is still, please remark, in the 
future, is itself invoked as a proof of that axiomatic 
statement. 

Now, far be it from me to say that things do not 
repeat themselves, or that similar causes do not produce 
similar effects. Only we must be sure that the causes 
are similar. And a world-Empire of the Asiatic, 
Mediterranean, Antique type, with its domestic industry 
requiring no capital, its coasting and isthmian trade in 
a few metals and spices, but a good many slaves; more- 
over, with most of Europe as a hinterland of nomad 
natives, is not the same kind of cause as a world-Empire 
based on ocean trade, on machine industry, with its 
necessary capitalism and division of labor, and its 
elaborate system of international exchange and 
credit; particularly when messages from its further- 
most limits can be carried to the centre in less 
time than was required for the news of Cesar’s 
death to spread from one end of the city of Rome 
to the other. All these various items are, no doubt, 
causes, and ourselves or our children will live to see their 
effects ; but these causes are so new, so unlike anything 
ever known before, that only the imagination of Mr. 
H. G. Wells can foretell what their effects may be; and 
even Mr. H. G. Wells has (and this much 7s historically 
certain) changed his forecast at least several times in 
the last ten years, telling us, for instance, first, that 
aviation, by threatening to hold up and blow up London, 
Paris, and Berlin, would put a stop to warfare, and 
then, that all civilisation would come to an end in a 
War in the Air; to which two prophecies I can add 
another—namely, that as neither of these has come true, 
he will doubtless amuse and delight us with a third. 

Well! Returning to history’s chief lesson about its 
own tendency to repeat itself, I would only insist that 
before we say that anything will repeat itself, we require 
to know what thing we are talking about; and in the 
example above chosen—namely, the fatal effects of peace 
upon Rome and the equally fatal effects of peace upon 
England—we are as little talking of the same thing as 
would be a maker of maps and a landscape painter when 
talking of the curves of a mountain range; the first 
meaning thereby the concentric lines giving the actual 
cubic shape and graduated height of those hills, and the 
second alluding to the outlines which some portion of the 
mountains would present to his eye and his eye’s perspec- 
tive when seen from a particular point of view ; in fact, 
we should he talking of two such very different matters as 








what things are, and what we happen to be interested in 
and to single out for our interested contemplation. 

An ingenious Frenchman, M. Félix Le Dantec, who, 
for aught I know, may not be much of a biologist, but is 
assuredly one of the most interesting of recent 
philosophers, has written a little book showing that, 
even to our hidebound human apprehension, things exist 
upon a series of different scales, varying as much as the 
range of the human eye does from that of the microscope 
on one side and of the telescope on the-other ; and that, 
in consequence, the explanation of facts we think of 
(because they affect ourselves) on the scale of human 
sight, human emotion, and utility, must often be sought 
for on the wholly different scale, or, if you prefer, plane, 
of microscopic chemical and physical change. Thus, 
science would mean a growing endeavor and possibility of 
thinking of things, past or present, not, indeed, in their 
own terms, for things (Things in Themselves, if such there 
could be!) probably suffer from just as many egotistical 
and delusory ways of thinking as do men and mice, but 
thinking of things at all events not in terms of owr own 
liking and convenience. And the chaos of ignorance, out 
of which mankind is slowly working its way, would, in 
the last resort, be made up mainly of man’s own in- 
evitable jumbles, of man’s own wishes and emotional 
associations, intercepting or distorting the messages he 
might receive of other existences than his own. 

The education of a child (what he is taught, ‘not by 
his elders, but by his elders’ proceedings) consists, after 
all, in the gradual substitution of the notion of people 
existing quite independent of his wishes and habits, in 
place of the notion of a world peopled with creatures 
solely destined to provide him (like the cow in Steven- 
son’s poem) with milk and butter, or, at best, to answer 
his irrelevant and highly disconcerting interrogations. 
Just similarly, our education in matters of history (for 
I have been talking of history and its lessons, though 
you may not have thought so!) might be measured by 
our gradual giving up of certain current habits of 
thought, such as taking for granted that past genera- 
tions have been solely employed in building up the 
civilisation (or the nation) of which ourselves and Mr. 
Kipling are the chief ornament; or else, that historical 
personages have been providentially deputed to point 
our morals and adorn our tales, let alone these defunct 
worthies having been sent into the world (as for the rest 
all gods and saints also!) to sympathise by anticipation in 
our particular pet ideals, and corroborate us in our 
especial patriotic hopes and fears. For: “ Brutus would 
have known me as a kindred spirit,’’ thought the Sans- 
culotte of 1793, little dreaming that the real Brutus 
had been an aristo of the most retrograde description. 
And “St. Joan of Arc would have made short work of 
Freemasons and Protestants and Sales Juifs,’’ sighs 
the worshipper before that armored and _ electric- 
lighted waxwork representing, in each profaned 
medieval church of France, the militant maiden 
who, in our own days, might have been a Nihilist con- 
spirator or a Salvationist organiser, but certainly not a 
votary of such shrines as these. And, by the way, since 
the possession of an historical mind has hitherto resulted 
mainly in similar egotistic delusions, I do not see that I 
lose much in not having one. But if the study of laws 
and prices, of arts and rituals, of places and races, ever 
gets organised into a discriminating and dispassionate 
science of mankind’s vicissitudes, why, I admit that 
then history may be worth taking into account, and may 
have lessons, practical and edifying, fit to be laid to 
heart. History will then teach us patience and justice 
and a certain impersonality, accustoming us to the 
thought of the gains and losses which all change brings, 
the inevitable transfer of monopolies and _ privileges 
(the Asiatic-Mediterranean peoples temporarily dis- 
carded for the benefit of the Northern and Atlantic 
groups; bronze giving way to iron, forests to coalfields, 
military organisation to that of industry and commerce) ; 
accustoming us, moreover, to recognise in the present 
faults and grievances of nations (think, for instance, of 
medieval and modern France, dismembered, conquering, 
and again mutilated), only incidents in the give and take 
of advantages and wrongs, the tragic and ironical game 
of the devil-take-the-hindmost. 
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Such thoughts as these would become current in 
every people, once history began to be studied as a difficult 
intellectual discipline, like chemistry or geology ; instead 
of being taught dogmatically, like the spelling book, to 
infants and illiterates. And such thoughts might, in- 
deed, constitute a lesson, moral and, in its way, by no 
means irreligious. History might, indeed, continue to 
amuse us, only we should know that it was a mere amuse- 
ment, playing as children do at the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots, with fine dramatic emotion, but quite 
aware that the block was a footstool and the axe a 
hearthbrush. And when the enchanting steel engravings 
of that hapless Sovereign’s arrival, among Palmerstonian 
Scots Lords, at Leith, and of Lady Jane Grey refusing 
the English Crown shall have vanished with the chintz- 
valanced four-posters out of the best bedrooms of a 
scientifically minded future, you may be sure that every 
generation will make for itself something quite as funnily 
satisfactory to its fancy and feelings. Mr. Hewlett’s 
“ Queen’s Quair’’ and “ Richard Yea and Nay’’ will 
follow “‘ Marmion ’’ and “ Ivanhoe’’ into the limbo of 
discarded historical delights, only to be succeeded by 
equally enjoyable anachronisms, even as the arpeggios 
and prancings (genuine Indo-Germanic, according to 
Houston Chamberlain!) of Wagner’s grail Knights and 
Vikings have superseded the soprano warblings where- 
with the eighteenth century expressed the Roman forti- 
tude of Regulus and Horatius; themselves beginning to 


be superseded—who knows?!—by the authentically 
Bronze Age clashings and crashings of Richard 
Strauss’s Mycenezan music. Thus each _ successive 


generation will go on using up what it calls the Past, 
as its painters use up what is called Nature, as an uncon- 
scious excuse for manufacturing those patterns of lines 
and colors, and sounds and sentiments, which its par- 
ticular heart particularly rejoiceth in. But what may, 
perhaps, come to an end is looking on such more or 
less artistic art as science. People will recognise, sooner 
or later, that, as it is useless making weather forecasts 
from even the finest Turner, or even Monet, landscapes, 
so it is no sort of good discussing the lessons (still less 
applying them!) drawn from our historic readings, which 
are, at best, a harmless pastime for leisured persons who 
despise the literature of railway bookstalls and turn dis- 
gusted from the crimes and scandals reported in the 
daily prints. 

These are the reflections of a person lacking an 
historical mind, as I have warned my readers from the 
beginning. I would have it understood, however, that I 
do not in the least object to the historical interests of 
others. Like all artistic manifestations (and art is, per- 
haps, useful just in proportion to its badness!), history, 
as hitherto carried on, is legitimate, necessary, beneficial, 
just because it slakes mankind’s thirst for refreshing, if 
not intoxicating or soporific, unreality. All that my un- 
historical mentality insists upon is that whatsoever man 
makes up for his delight or consolation, whether art, 
metaphysics, religion, or, in this case, history, is, for 
that very reason, different from the quite peculiar, and 
often unsatisfactory, thing we mean by Reality. And 
that if we stand in need of lessons, only the study of 
reality can teach us what to expect from Reality’s dis- 
obliging and sometimes distressing ways. 

VERNON LEE. 





THE TRAGEDY OF CHATHAM. 


TxHosE who resort to the ‘‘ Bull and Bush ”’ in North End 
at the time of the famous Sunday ordinary, pass under- 
neath a house in which a great project perished. The 
memories that animate that celebrated hostelry are many 
and genial; and there is nothing to awe the pleasure- 
seeker in legends of the talk of Johnson and Garrick 
or echoes of the laughter of Sterne. But the stately 
house that. towers over their mirth and hospitality has 
a ghost of a more sombre kind. An inscription records 
that this was once the home of the great Chatham. 
Chatham had many homes, but of this house it can be 
said that it was also the grave of his chief ambition. 


| 








For it was here that he spent those months of torture, 
phantom of a Prime Minister, while his colleagues were 
making havoc of all his schemes of government and 
policy. The room in which he imprisoned himself and 
the opening through which food was passed to him are 
still shown to the curious. They were momentous 
months in the history of England, almost as momentous 
in one sense as the months, nearly ten years earlier, when 
the whole world was resounding with his triumphs on 
sea and land. Who can tell what the course of history 
would have been if he had died before 1756, or if he 
had not lost his faculties and vigor in 1766? 

Godwin said of Chatham that his first impulse was 
for domestic reform, and that he chose foreign conquest 
as an easier path to glory. It would be truer to say 
that his foreign policy and his home policy were 
intimately related to each other. He wanted to see 
England strong and respected abroad, but he also wanted 
to see her a justly and wisely governed society, and a 
society in which the body of the nation had a share in 
its government, and corrupt interests were not all- 
powerful. The success with which he achieved his first 
object ought to have armed him for the second, but he 
died beaten, and his defeat was so utter and dramatic 
that it involved the fortunes of the very Empire that 
his genius and energy had saved to the race. Moreover, 
when he died, it was clear that, whatever theory of 
government was going to survive, it was not his. There 
were two rival schools, and with each of them he had 
had to make terms at one time or another. There was 
the Court school, which was rapidly dissolving the 
Empire, and there was the Party Government school, 
which Chatham dreaded scarcely less. One of these 
schools was going to conquer. The school that was 
certain to go under, and that was in fact dying with 
Chatham, was the school that wanted England to be 
governed neither by the Court nor by the party system. 

Mr. Winstanley has told the story of five years of 
this great struggle in full and careful detail (“ Lord 
Chatham and the Whig Opposition’: Cambridge 
University Press), and it is a story of great interest 
and importance. The main actors were George 
the Third, Chatham, and the Rockinghams. George the 
Third wanted personal government, administered by an 
obedient and loyal politician, able, with the resources put 
at his disposal, to dominate Parliament and to save the 
King from the humiliating necessity of calling to his 
Councils any of the statesmen with whom he had quar- 
relled. The Rockinghams wanted government by a 
group of families, but government on certain distinctive 
principles, and government animated and restrained by 
public spirit and a sense of responsibility to the nation. 
If the King had the advantage of the Rockinghams in 
the attractions of the prizes and stimulants he could 
offer, the Rockinghams had the benefit of family attach- 
ments and the pen of Burke. Chatham was against both 
these schemes. He wanted an efficient government, free 
from the corruptions of the Court and the close hothouse 
atmosphere of the Rockinghams, depending for support, 
not on the King’s influence, nor on the discipline and 
rewards of party, but on the assent and understanding 
of the men of the people. It was in this spirit that he 
formed his Government in 1766, at the end of the brief 
career of the Rockingham Ministry, collecting under one 
roof members of all parties and all factions in the hope of 
destroying all the family traditions, and keeping 
in its place the power of the King. What he might have 
made of his experiment if he had not broken down will 
never be known. The Government was formed in the 
summer of 1766. Six months later, his own Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Charles Townshend, got up in the 
House of Commons to declare that the distinction between 
internal and external taxation which Chatham himself 
had drawn in debates on the American question was 
illusory and nonsensical, and to pledge himself to obtain 
a revenue from the smouldering colonies. This was the 
kind of storm that the adherents of party government 
could perhaps have expected from a miscellaneous 
administration formed on Chatham’s principles. How 
Chatham would have subdued it we cannot say. As he 
travelled up from Bath to London he was seized with 
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gout at Marlborough, and was laid up there for some 
days at an inn. When he was well enough to travel he 
resumed his journey to London, but the man on whose 
will and authority everything depended was in the early 
stages of that nervous disease which, if it never became 
actual madness, had all the consequences of madness in 
his character and power. It is possible that his fatal 
decision to take a peerage had been a symptom of its 
beginning. When at last he emerged, Townshend him- 
self was dead, but he had left the fatal legacy of his act 
for taxing American imports, and Chatham’s one oppor- 
tunity was gone. 

When the Rockinghams were in office, and when 
they left office, Chatham leant to the side of the King 
against them. When he recovered his health enough to 
resign, he leant to the side of the Rockinghams against 
the Court. He saw that the King had used him to pro- 
mote his own purposes, and that their agreement in 
hostility to party government had led him into a fatal 
mistake. The King had ensnared him. For the next 
few years he and the Rockinghams were on terms of an 
uneasy alliance, and Mr. Winstanley’s close narrative of 
the history of that alliance is most interesting. The two 
parties, acting together, were no match then for the Court, 
largely because they could not act together with consis- 
tent cordiality ; and this volume closes with the King and 
North triumphant. Chatham and the Rockinghams 
were never reconciled in their fundamental ideas. Mr. 
Winstanley points out with justice that the contemporary 
* significance of Burke’s “ Thoughts on the Present Discon- 
tent ’’ has been rather lost sight of in the admiration 
bestowed on a great classic. It was, in fact, the state- 
ment of the Rockingham position as against Chatham 
(their ally of the moment) as well as against the Court. 
Chatham took it with unusual patience. Whether the 
Court could ever have been successfully resisted except 
by the Rockingham method, is a subject for speculation. 
It is difficult to see how Chatham could have carried out 
his ideas under the conditions of English life, even if he 
had not broken down, and it might well be argued that 
the party system, with all its flagrant vices, lent itself 
less to corruption and to faction than any alternative that 
was proposed. But it was, at any rate, a crowning 
calamity in the midst of all the losses England suffered 
from the triumph of the Crown, that the one man of the 
time who looked beyond the Court and beyond the 
oligarchy, and would have liked to bring a popular ele- 
ment into those institutions which Burke wished to keep 
as the monopoly of a small class, lost or threw away his 
power when less than half his work had been done. 





“NO MEAN CITY.” 


SPEAKING at a Mansion House meeting of the London 
Society last Monday, Lord Curzon said that one of the 
objects of the Society was to arouse the interest of 
Londoners in their great city. All the objects of the 
Society are excellent in intention, but this one is almost 
superfluous. There is hardly any subject upon which 
the average educated Londoner talks so much as upon 
the outward appearance of London. Listen to the con- 
versation at any men’s club in the afternoon, and next 
to the tittle-tattle of sport, politics, or scandal, you will 
find gossip about new architecture coming in second. 
Some classes of men, we think especially Civil Servants, 
who are not supposed to take part in politics or to care 
much about sport, put it first. But, in any case, there is 
an old rule that what is everywhere second may claim 
the first place, like the man whom every general put 
next to himself in voting for the command-in-chief. 
There is something soothing about a discussion on 
architecture. It is a pleasing and intellectual substitute 
for the weather. Only experts would dream of losing 
their temper over it, and there is no fear of bloodshed 
in criticising the Victoria Memorial or the exterior of 
the new War Office, provided the architect is not present. 

So that we get plenty of interest in the subject, and 
wearied Whitehall officials will express their views upon 
the Selfridge columns or the Epstein mural statuary 








throughout a restful tea. The trouble is to crystallise 
all this fluid and unstable criticism into form; to make 
it realise itself, and act with effect upon the County 
Council, or whatever power it may be which is building 
modern London. This we suppose to be the ultimate and 
genuine purpose of the London Society—this and the 
preservation of all that is in itself either beautiful or 
historic. As far as the preservation of history 
goes, no one could be better fitted to inspire and 
guide the Society than Lord Curzon. No one 
has done so much to prevent the historic memorials 
of India from falling into decay and oblivion. 
In some cases, as in his investigations into the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, it might have been better to allow 
oblivion to run its course; but, on the whole, every 
artist and historian of India owes Lord Curzon a 
gratitude that will gradually obliterate an unfortunate 
speech and a disastrous Partition. So when he spoke 
the other day of his interest in London, it was chiefly 
of historic London that he was thinking. ‘‘ The London 
I care for,’’ he said, ‘‘ is the London of the past.’’ He 
lived, he said, in the past in London, and to him the 
Society appealed enormously, for a part of its duty was 
to have a reverent regard for the still surviving 
memorials of the past. 

No one would quarrel with that reverent regard, if 
wealth were not always at war with it. Bit by bit the 
City’s old history is being wiped off, and but for churches 
and a palace or so, hardly anything will soon be left. 
Staple Inn still hangs together, oddly connected in the 
popular mind with Tyburn executions. The lawns and 
groves of Gray’s Inn still are pleasant, and the Temple 
stands. But Clifford’s Inn totters, or is doomed, Peter 
Pindar’s house is gone some years, and Crosby Hall, the 
finest relic of our later Middle Age, translated to Chelsea, 
lives half a life, like a Moroccan palm in Kew. Across 
the water, the Chaucer’s Tabard inn has gone, and so 
now, we believe, has its neighbor, where Mr. Pickwick 
first met Sam. Within the last few years a power 
station has devoured the last vestige of the old Clink 
prison in Alsatia. The Bear Pit, where the present 
writer used to dig for bones of bears, is levelled up; 
Winchester Palace, home of armed bishops, survives 
only in an archway built into a warehouse wall; and 
Shakespeare’s Theatre remains but as a pot-house name. 
Queerest thing of all, Lord Curzon, on behalf of the 
Society so reverently regardful of the past, announces 
his desire to make a clean sweep of South London ; and 
one of the three practical objects now before the Society 
is to run an Embankment from Westminster Bridge to 
St. Saviour’s Church, thus destroying the few poor traces 
of famous times that still remain. 

We must not grumble. No doubt the Society will 
do its best; but in a living city the past is sure to dis- 
appear, and even Professor Patrick Geddes cannot rescue 
more than a wrack of the Edinburgh that was—a few 
poor vestiges hardly perceptible by anyone but himself. 
Archeologists know that only the cities which died 
young and were buried can yield them the immemorial 
history of Mycene and Gnossus; for nothing destroys 
the past so quickly as life, just as the active brain cannot 
brood on memories. So in London, which for good or 
evil is certainly alive, the Society will find its work cut 
out. The very churches do not stand; many a usurer 
works his multiplication-sums upon consecrated ground, 
and even St. Mary-le-Strand was lately threatened. But 
difficult as preservation is, the other side of the Society’s 
work is more difficult still. It aims at increasing the 
beauty of the city—at what the “Times” calls “the 
Beautification of London.’’ But there the Society is at 
once brought face to face with an insoluble problem. 
No one can be sure what is beautiful, for the judgment 
changes, not only with the judge, but with the genera- 
tion, and Mr. Roger Fry’s beautiful city would not be 
in the least like Ruskin’s. A few years ago there must 
have been someone who admired certain vast and 
expensive Insurance Offices in Holborn ; and many critics 
of the last generation would have pulled down the Horse 
Guards, which, to the present writer, often seems the most 
beautiful of London buildings. No one thought much 
of Newgate till Mr. Muirhead Bone showed us its beauty 
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during its destruction, and Bloomsbury was assumed 
hideous till its transformation into terra-cotta and spiky 
ornaments began. 

Or take instances from Lord Curzon’s own speech. 
He hoped the Society would direct attention to the proper 
placing of the statues in London, so pitiful, so forlorn. 
But what proper placing for statues is possible in a 
climate like ours? They will always appear pitiful and 
forlorn, grimy and cold, no matter what Roman togas, 
Peers’ robes, or frock coats you put upon their naked- 
ness, and the Duke of Cambridge’s cocked-hat still cries 
out for his umbrella. Lord Curzon said it seemed almost 
incredible that a horrible phantasmagoria like Queen 
Anne’s Mansions should ever have been allowed to rear 
its head in the metropolis. Well, we do not wish to 
insist upon their special beauty, but there are artists whe 
find in them just the sense of mass and height missing 
in London, and to them they faintly recall the glorious 
“‘ sky-scrapers’’ of New York, reared upward like the 
great towers of Bel. 

When Lord Curzon went on to speak about his 
dream of future London, he said his first aim would be 
to make a clean sweep of the south side of the river, for 
he saw no beauty in large warehouses with frowning 
walls; and Sir Aston Webb, as we have noticed, declared 
that one of the Society’s dreams also was to run an 
embankment along the south side like the Embankment 
on the north. He thought that then the Thames would 
be the noblest river passing through the centre of the 
capital city of any Empire. We do not know. There 
is the Neva at St. Petersburg, and the Danube at Buda- 
Pesth. We can well imagine future guide-books using 
the word ‘“‘noble’’ for the confined and monotonous 
Thames that would then run between its granite 
boundaries; but as to. beauty, how would that elegant 
embankment compare with the present varying shadows 
and individual outlines of large and useful warehouses 
with frowning walls, and of those dim wharves where 
lighters are tied to blackened piles against which the 
water laps, or lie stranded upon flats of brightly gleam- 
ing mud? Another of the Society’s dreams, said Sir 
Aston Webb, is to replace the iron bridges of Charing 
Cross and Cannon Street with stone bridges. We do 
not wish to be paradoxical, and the beauty of stone or 
wooden bridges has been descanted upon to satiety; but 
we remember that, though Monet. made a famous picture 
of Waterloo Bridge, it was from that despised iron bridge 
of Charing Cross that he got the finest beauty; and to 
us it seems more fitting that the road which carries our 
enormous engines and heavy trains across a biggish river 
should not rest upon arches of crumbling stone, but upon 
a lattice-work of steel, supported by plain, red tubes of 
unyielding iron. 

So that, as we said, the Society’s task in the cultiva- 
tion of beauty is not easy. Beauty has been found in 
gas-works, and a splendor in Camden Town. It does not 
do to interfere with natural growth too much, or self- 
conscious effort may only end in degrading the beautiful 
into prettiness. For beauty there must always be the 
sense of use, of power, of austerity, and it hardly ever 
admits of embellishment or decorated charm. At least, 
we think it is so with London. Lord Curzon said that 
her great position was due partly to geographical 
situation, partly to the blessings of Providence, partly 
to accident, and partly to the genius of her own people. 
Leaving “‘ accident ’’ out of account as almost meaning- 
less, we may say that, by geographical situation, London 
has a fairly good river, but no big hills like Edinburgh 
or Lisbon. Where there are hills, a city can hardly help 
being beautiful, and London has somehow to make up 
for the want of them, as in other ways she has to make 
up for her distance from the sea. By the blessings of 
Providence, we suppose Lord Curzon meant chiefly the 
singularly beautiful and healthy climate of London, her 
exquisite mists and fogs, her bursts of sparkling sunshine, 
and the unending variety of her cloud and wind. 

But it is when Lord Curzon speaks of the genius of 
her own people that we think he hits upon the secret of 
the whole matter. Cities, like bodies, grow, and cannot 
be made. Like bodies, they are the outward and visible 
sign of an indwelling spirit. Most modern cities are so 





uninteresting and ugly, because they attempt to imitate 
Paris or Rome or some other place of entirely different 
nature from their own. A city, like a man or woman, 
should have its separate characteristic look, color, and 
wrinkles. Like every interesting man or woman, its 
history should be written on its face. ‘‘ This,’’ we ought 
to be able to say, ‘‘is what a strong individuality has 
made of itself, and is still making of itself, as it works in 
the surroundings that time and place have given it.’’ 
If our city consciously aims at beauty, or if she imitates 
the beauty proper to another place, the chances are she 
grows as uninteresting or positively hideous as a woman 
who pays to have herself made ‘‘ beautiful for ever ’”’ 
with enamel or another woman’s hair, of different color 
from her own. 

Most people, at all events most slightly old- 
fashioned people, would agree that Chipping Campden, 
Stamford, Dorchester, and Lewes are among the most 
beautiful towns in England. It was the local stone, the 
climbing hillside, the wool-fairs and cattle-markets, the 
old religious piety, or the daily life of shopping, business, 
and attempts at justice in a county town that made them 
beautiful and distinct. But move all the most beautiful 
houses of Chipping Campden to a Garden Suburb, and 
their beauty instantly disappears. An American 
millionaire might as well move the ancient stones from 
Salisbury Plain to Fifth Avenue, and think that he 
possessed Stonehenge. Or does the actual millionaire 
who is removing a Shakespearean inn from Banbury 
really suppose that he gets anything but a few bits of 
wall and timber, worth about sixpence a foot? So with 
the beauty of London and other cities; like every form 
of beauty, it is a thing that can neither be made, 
imitated, nor removed. Like happiness, it must come, 
as it were, by a side wind and unexpectedly, or not at 
all; and like happiness, it has a way of vanishing if it is 
purposely sought for. Since it is the outward expression 
of an indefinitely variable spirit, there can be no rule 
for its production. The only possible guide in the 
search for it is not to search, but avoiding all ornament 
and imitation, to follow the sternest lines of usefulness. 
Then one may hope that possibly a new beauty will grow 
from use, just as beauty often grows in the kitchen when 
there is none at all upstairs, either human or inanimate. 
For with utility there is always a bare chance of beauty 
coming, but without it none. 





THE FASCINATION OF FOG. 


Focs are about the oldest of London problems. Six 
hundred years ago Edward I. made the burning of sea- 
coal a capital offence in London in the vain hope of 
expelling them. “ London,’’ wrote John Evelyn, “ by 
reason of the excessive coldness of the air hindering the 
ascent of the smoke, was so filled with the fuliginous 
steam of the sea-coal that hardly could one see across the 
streets, and this, filling the lungs with its gross particles, 
exceedingly obstructed the breath so that one could 
hardly breathe.’’ Fogs since then have been legislated 
against, have been bottled, analysed, dissected, inquired 
into, and sat upon by endless committees, but we still 
know little more about them than about the Aurora 
Borealis. The London County Council was the latest 
body to take them in hand. A committee of experts was 
formed to investigate the causes, cure, distribution, and 
all other eccentricities of fogs. Their report stated that 
fogs could not be traced to any special locality; that 
they seemed to be rather the results of general atmo- 
spheric conditions; that a London “ pea-souper’’ was 
usually produced by sucking in suburban fogs and 
mixing them up with the pall of smoke that may nearly 
always be trusted to overhang the centre of the metro- 
polis; that fogs rarely occurred when the temperature 
was over forty degrees, and that they were most frequent 
after a night ten degrees colder than the preceding day. 

To the unscientific mind the real mystery is to 
explain why London in winter is not one perpetual fog. 
You have, to begin with, its low-lying situation, its 
surrounding hills, and its river. You have next its 
natural air. We know something about that air; it has 
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been analysed to the last microbe and the last particle. 
There have been detected in it fragments of hay, wood, 
linen, and cotton fibre, feathers, vegetable and mineral 
matter, and vast quantities of finely-ground stable 
manure. A fog could wish for no better material to work 
on. For every microbe that you find in mid-ocean air you 
find 13,000 in the atmosphere of the four-mile radius. 
Among mountains you inhale with every cubic inch 
of air 31,000 particles; in London, 10,000,000. Six 
thousand tons of coal, it is said, are in suspension in the 
London air every day during the winter months—enough 
to encourage any fog; and some two million chimneys, 
all burning soft coal, are throwing off incessant volumes 
of smut-laden smoke. These are the things that scien- 
tific people talk about when they try to explain fogs. 


And then they go on to tell us that fogs are expensive ; | 


that they cost London five millions a year; that a single 
day’s fog causes the metropolis to consume enough gas 
and electricity, in excess of her ordinary requirements, 
to supply a town of fifty thousand people for twelve 
months; and that fogs leave behind them a deposit of 
six tons to the square mile. No doubt they are quite 
right. No doubt Sir William Richmond is right when 
he says that to get rid of fogs we must all join the 
Smoke Abatement Society; and Sir Oliver Lodge is 
right when he tells us to erect Marconi-like masts at 
different points in the fog-area and riddle the fiend with 
electrical discharges; and the Welsh mine-owners are 
right when they urge us to burn anthracite coal at 
two guineas a ton; and other reformers are right when 
they insist that we should abandon grate fires and warm 
ourselves, as do the Americans, with radiators and hot- 
water pipes; and still other reformers are right when 
they argue that there is nothing for it but to fill in the 
Thames and raze Hampstead to the ground. 

The only trouble is that they are all wrong in think- 
ing of a fog as a nuisance to be abated, instead of as a 
pleasure to be enjoyed. Fogs, undoubtedly, are becoming 
rarer, and may, in time, disappear altogether. It must 
be twenty years at least since a fog lasted a week, and 
two or three winters of late have shown a tendency to 
pass by without one at all. Perhaps the finest specimen 
of the last decade was raised when Dom Carlos of Por- 
tugal lunched at the Guildhall. It was a day of mag- 
nificent fog. It began soon after breakfast in a swirl of 
greenish-yellow; it solidified by eleven o’clock into a 
most becoming orange; by noon it had hardened into 
pea-soup; and later on in the afternoon it followed the 
laws of its foggish nature by changing into a yet denser 
black. With a happy sense of what the occasion called 
for, it lay over the route of the royal procession with 
loving and peculiar persistence. The street lamps fought 
vainly against it; the banners and bunting clung sodden 
and undistinguishable to their poles; for miles on end 
it was impossible to see across the roadway; even the 
scarlet of the troops was blurred into khaki; and all 
that one could see of the procession was a phantom 
passing of horses and carriages. To compare last 
Monday’s effort with so spirited and in every way so 
memorable a performance would be sheer flattery. 
Yet, the impenetrable yellowness that floated through the 
streets of London up to Monday noon was in its way 
singularly welcome. It showed that fogs, after all, were 
not an anachronism and that they still, from time to time, 
intended to descend upon us. There was a grateful 
sense of renewing an old acquaintance when, after the 
romance of dressing and breakfasting by artificial light, 
one walked into the smart and the choke and the sting of 
it, into a wonderland of fantasy, into a London of muffled 
shouts, and half-suspected lights, and sudden ghost-like 
vanishings. When fogs are finally subdued, London will 
be robbed of her one distinctive touch of sublimity. 
Together they are poetry, charm—a black diadem of 
mystery and adventure. Apart—but who can think of 
them apart? A London without fogs would hardly be 
London at all. 

There is nothing at all esoteric about the right en- 
joyment of a fog. Anyone can enter into the spirit of 
the thing who has the capacity of breathing soot, 
sulphur, and iron filings with comfort. Given that 
capacity, the fascination of a fog needs no further 











initiation. One of its greatest merits is that it blots out 
London. London is not a daylight city. All its grime 
and gloom, its smoke-browned tawdriness, its perpetual 
look of thunder, stand out unescapably when the sun 
shines. But given a yellowish, mystifying haze that veils 
without quite obscuring, that rubs out all the edges and 
angles and makes the outline of things quiver before 
one’s eyes, that softens all externals into a faint orange 
harmony—and even London becomes artistically bear- 
able, an unsubstantial, fragmentary, elusive city of 
tantalising delights. Or take, again, a day when the 
haze has promoted itself into a genuine fog. Think of 
the exhilaration to be had just from a walk through the 
streets; of how, taking a taxi, one feels as though one 
were embarking at sea; of the fundamental unreality 
of everything and everyone; of how buildings and people 
become suddenly transmuted into presences of immense 
possibilities and objects of arresting curiosity when you 
can suspect rather than see them ; of the thrilling sense of 
invisible, half-guessed millions walking, working, all 
round one in a topsy-turvy world. <A “ block ’”’ in Picca- 
dilly on a fine day is merely an exasperation; in a fog 
it is an adventure—gay, sinister, Dantesque, whatever 
you care to make it. To lose oneself as completely as in 
a blizzard along a route one could swear was known by 
heart, to have to guide one’s steps by touch and ear alone, 
to see the immeasurable ghostliness of a motor-’bus break- 
ing through the swaying murk—in what other city in the 
world can one enjoy such experiences? We are too 
modest, too shamefaced and utilitarian in our attitude 
towards fogs. They ought to be cherished and revelled 
in as a gift from the world of true romance. 


Att. 


THE CASE OF THE LATE SIR LAWRENCE ALMA 
TADEMA, O.M. 


Ir is a curious case. If it were not for the familiarity 
of its general outline, one would call it incredible, but 
its oddity was brought home to me by an incident. I 
was talking to a leading politician who has taken up 
the question of the nation’s relation to art with 
characteristic energy and public spirit, and an allusion 
was made by him to the late Sir Alma Tadema. The 
word “‘late’’ struck oddly upon me, and without thinking 
of what a ridiculous position I put myself in, I said: Is 
he dead? So little had he been alive to me that though 
I had undoubtedly seen his death in the papers, I had 
completely forgotten it. And this was the artist whom 
of all others the nation delighted to honor, and I was 
a man of average intelligence, whose chief business in life 
was the pursuit and study of art. 

The historian of this time will have to take note of 
the fact, then, that there exist, side by side, two absolutely 
separate cultures, so separate that those who one 
culture scarcely ever take any notice of the products of 
the other. The converse of my lapse of memory 
occurred the other day. In the ‘‘ Times’”’ review of 
the year, under the rubric Art, the writer stated that 
there had been no noteworthy exhibition held during the 
year, that the public had ‘‘ done’”’ the galleries with a 
weary sense of duty. Apparently he was quite oblivious 
of the fact that the Post-Impressionist Exhibition had 
drawn a far larger public than any recent exhibition of 
modern art. 

And so the two cultures go on side by side, every 
now and then expressing their mutual incompatibility, 
but for the most part ignoring each other. 

The culture of which the late Sir Alma Tadema was 
so fine and exuberant a flower may perhaps be defined 
as the culture of the Sixpenny Magazine. It caters with 
the amazing industry and ingenuity which we note in 
all Sir Alma Tadema’s work for an extreme of mental 
and imaginative laziness, which it is hard for those 
outside it to conceive. 

This culture finds its chief support among the half- 
educated members of the lower middle-class. Its appeal 
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to them is irresistible, because it gives them in another 
“‘line”’ precisely the kind of article which they are 
accustomed to buy and sell. 

Sir Lawrence’s products are typical of the purely 
commercial ideals of the age in which he grew up. He 
noticed that, in any proprietary article, it was of the first 
importance that the customer should be saved all trouble. 
He wisely adopted the plan, since exploited by the Kodak 
Company, ‘‘ You press the button, and we do the rest.’’ 
His art, therefore, demands nothing from the spectator 
beyond the almost unavoidable knowledge that there 
was such a thing as the Roman Empire, whose people 
were very rich, very luxurious, and, in retrospect at 
least, agreeably wicked. That being agreed upon, Sir 
Lawrence proceeded to satisfy all the futile inquiries 
that indolent curiosity might make about the 
domestic belongings and daily trifles of those people. 
Not that he ever makes them real people; to do that 
would demand an effort of imagination on the part of 
his spectators altogether destructive of the desirability 
of the article. He does, however, add the information 
that all the people of that interesting and remote period, 
all their furniture, clothes, even their splendid marble 
divans, were made of highly-scented soap. He arrived 
at this conclusion, not as a result of his profound 
archeological researches, but again by reference to 
commercial customs. 

He noticed that, however ill-constructed a saleable 
article might be, it had one peculiar and saving grace— 
that of ‘‘shop-finish.’’ The essence of this lies in the 
careful obliteration of all those marks which are left on 
an object. by the processes of manufacture. This grace 
is often a difficult one to obtain. It requires great 
ingenuity and inventive skill, for instance, to remove 
completely the marks made upon a vessel by the potter’s 
hands. But I believe that no piece of pottery is worthy 
to be presented to the general public until this has been 
done, and the surface reduced to dead mechanical 
evenness. 

Sir Lawrence set his active brain and practised hand 
to the problem, and learnt to lick and polish his paint, 
so that all trace of expression, all remnants of vital or 
sensitive handling that there may have been—the 
drawings make it seem unlikely that there ever were— 
were completely obliterated. He gave his pictures the 
expensive quality of shop-finish. 

And like many another industrious and capable 
commercialist, he had his just reward. We can tell 
from his work, from the consistently high achievement 
of those qualities which he did ensue, that he had 
admirable force of character. We know that even when 
his wares had taken the public fancy he refused to trade 
on a name, that he always conscientiously supplied the 
article up to sample. 

His work is like very good, pure, wholesome 
margarine, and for all we know, Sir Lawrence put it 
forward as such, and never had an opportunity of 
correcting the little misunderstanding on the part of the 
public which insisted on calling it butter. 

Now, that so honest and capable a commercialist 
should be rewarded by a fortune is what we all expect 
and rejoice over. But what we really should protest 


against, if we were not so accustomed to contemporary 


topsy-turveydom, is that he should get not only the due 
rewards of the good tradesman but also the rewards 
meant for the artist. Artists can have no kind of quarrel 
with Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema himself any more than 
with the Tottenham Court Road firm which so appro- 
priately owns a number of his works, but they have a 
right to protest against the remissness and indifference 
of the governing classes, who, instead of enforcing the 
Adulterated Foods Act, when they notice that a 
particular brand of margarine has attained to unprece- 
dented sales, proceed to stamp it all over with the 
Government stamp, indicating that it is guaranteed to 
be the best dairy-made butter. 

As I say, this would be astonishing if we could get 
enough outside of contemporary habits of thought to 
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make some sort of true valuation of spiritual things; as | 


things are, the case of Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema is 
only an extreme instance of the commercial materialism 


of our civilisation. Against that, the artist is and must 
always be in revolt, and while it lasts, he must be an 
Ishmaelite. He must expect a quite instinctive but 
none the less reasonably grounded suspicion and dislike 
from the social organism which is governed by a desire to 
prolong its life. 

Another explanation of the case, of course, occurs 
to one, and would rise naturally to the lips of the 
successful trader in art, namely, that the artist is a 
duffer, and his indifference to the glorious career of an 
Alma Tadema but the expression of his affected belief 
in the sourness of the grapes. Doubtless most real 
artists covet honestly enough a tithe of Sir Lawrence’s 
money. That does not smell. But his honors! Surely 
by now, that is another thing. How long will it take to 
disinfect the Order of Merit of Tadema’s scented soap? 

Rocer Fry. 





Communications. 


THE DEMOCRATIC VIEW OF THE 
ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Is the political enfranchisement of women part 
of the democratic creed? This is a question as to which 
there is evidently some difference of opinion amongst the 
Liberal Party, and which, if it could be answered in the 
affirmative, would bring over to the cause of woman suffrage 
many men whose loyalty to the principles of popular govern- 
ment would override the objections that they now ‘entertain 
to the idea of placing any political power in the hands 
of the other sex. 

Let us, therefore, consider what are the principles of 
democracy, and see whether it is possible to reconcile 
with them the exclusion of women from the Parliamentary 
electorate. 

The foundation of all democratic forms of govern- 
ment consists in the admission of three main propositions. 
First, that in a civilised community government should 
depend upon the consent of the governed; secondly, that 
no taxes should be imposed upon the people except by the 
act of their elected representatives; and, thirdly, that the 
broader we make the basis upon which our political institu- 
tions are erected, the firmer they stand. 

In early days these principles were put forward as 
theories, and for many years they were contested by those 
who would have liked to see such theories blown to dust. 
But practical experience has now proved that they are 
founded on solid facts, and no modern Constitution, be it 
in the West or in the East, amongst white men, yellow, or 
black, is ever proposed, or would stand a chance of being 
accepted, unless framed in accordance, at any rate, with 
the first and second of these axioms. 

As regards the third proposition, although it is quite 
as capable of justification as the others, it is not so 
universally acknowledged, and we see in some countries 
still a certain hesitancy in admitting to the franchise all 
men, irrespective of their individual positions or qualifica- 
tions. The powers that be in those countries have not yet 
learned the truth that wisdom in government and stability 
in public affairs do not depend so much upon the particular 
degree of intelligence or influence of the elector as upon 
bringing within the pale of political power and responsi- 
bility every individual member of the community, however 
humble and unimportant he may appear to be. 

In England, we have had the experience which has, or 
ought to have, convinced us all of this truth. During the 
last eighty years we have added on several occasions to 
the electorate of the country. In 1832, in 1867, and in 
1884 we extended the franchise to some millions of men, 
who previously had no political power, and with every such 
enlargement of popular power our Constitution has become 
more firmly established, and our system of government more 
effective. If we look back upon the reigns of the Georges, 
or the early years of Queen Victoria, and compare them 
with present conditions, we are struck by the remarkable 
improvement in the relationship between the Sovereign and 
the people. The crown, which may be said to have been 
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only balancing on the head of George IV., is settled firmly 
and permanently on that of George V. And this is due to 
the fact that the monarch and the people are now in 
partnership in the government of the country, and no longer 
in the respective positions of ruler and ruled. 

So it is also with the effectiveness of the Government. We 
have but to peruse the Acts of Parliament passed in the 
first decades of the nineteenth century and the twentieth 
century respectively, or to consider the executive work 
carried on by Government Departments and public authori- 
ties in those periods, to see that the ideas and practice of 
government have entirely changed. Formerly it was govern- 
ment of the people. Now it is government for the people. 
And this, again, is due to the increasingly representative 
character of the House of Commons. In measure, as the 
electorate has been enlarged, so has the purview of the 
Government had to be extended. And thus we get factory 
laws, sanitary regulations, industrial matters, and a 
thousand other social questions attended to, which formerly 
were never even brought to the notice of those in authority. 

These are the considerations which justify democracy 
and prove its efficiency. It is they that entitle us to “ trust 
the people,” and to contend that, in so doing, we are serving 
the best interests of the country. But at present we only 
trust half the people. Yet the foregoing propositions, if true 
for half the people, are true for all the people. It is im- 
possible to argue that there is any difference in their appli- 
cation to men and to women. The laws of the country apply 
alike to all. If we hold that the consent of men is required 
to justify the government of men, we must admit that the 
consent of women is also necessary to justify the State in 
governing women. If democracy requires that no man be 
taxed, except by the act of his elected representatives, it is 
precluded from denying the same right to women, who, 
equally with men, pay the taxes, and equally contribute to 
the wealth of the country. If we hold that the solidarity 
of our institutions and the usefulness of our governmental 
system are increased by enlarging the male electorate, 
how can we fail to think that precisely the same results will 
flow from admitting women also to the franchise? 

There is, indeed, no argument that a democrat can use 
for enfranchising men which he is not bound to admit as 
valid also in the case of women. 

How, then, does the anti-suffrage democrat justify his 
withholding from women the rights which he admits should 
belong to every man? He falls back upon the one argument 
(if it can be termed an argument) that man is man and 
woman is woman. 

This was the reasoning advanced by the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons when opposing the Parliamentary 
Franchise (Women’s) Bill on March 28th, 1912. He then 
said that, in his opinion, “the natural distinction of sex 
which admittedly differentiates the functions of men and 
women in many departments of human activity ought to be 
recognised in the sphere of Parliamentary representation.” 

Now, this view is held by many people, and is, of course, 
worthy of all respect. But the question is: “Is it a suffi- 
cient answer to a demand made to a democratic political 
party by woman, based upon the democratic principles 
to which that party subscribes?” She says, in effect, “ You 
admit my right in every respect; but you say I may 
not enjoy it because I am a woman, and because, in your 
opinion, it is inexpedient for a woman to exercise political 
power. Which of these two is to prevail? My right or your 
sentiment ?”’ 

What answer to such a demand can be given by any 
man who honestly believes in his democratic principles? A 
right is a right, and when weighed against mere opinion 
or prejudice, the right must have the predominance. When 
viewed in this light, it is difficult to see how any democrat 
can resist the claims of woman for what is the fundamental 
right of all democracy—the Parliamentary franchise. 

It is urged by some people that this claim*has not yet 
been made by the majority of women. Does this affect the 
question? If, as I contend, the principle of democracy 
recognises the right of the individual to exercise the vote, 
we are not justified in denying this right to A, who asks for 
it, because B, C, D, and E, do not want it for themselves. 
It is a misconception of the real issue to say that this ques- 
tion is affected by the wishes of women generally any more 
than by the prejudices of men. The right of the individual 
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to a place in the political life of the community stands out 
by itself, and should be admitted or refused on its own 
merits, independently of what other members of that com- 
munity may or may not desire. 

This I hold to be the true democratic view of political 
power, and, if it be so, it is impossible to conceive any plea 
that democracy can advance for shutting to women the door 
which it has continually opened more and more widely to 
men.—Yours, &c., 

W. H. Dickinson. 
House of Commons, January 13th, 1913 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE QUESTION OF THE LAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It seems urgently necessary that protest should 
be made by all who believed that the Government really 
meant to grapple seriously with the urgent questions of 
land, housing, and credit, against Lord Haldane’s apparent 
attempt to belittle these great problems in his speech 
of January 10th, at the Manchester Reform Club. After 
all the promises made to land and housing reformers that 
their problems are now seriously to be taken up, before 
we have been told the Government programme on these 
questions, and before the nation has been consulted on them, 
Lord Haldane actually declares that “the next and the 
most urgent of the great social problems the Government 
has to take up is the education problem.” And in the same 
connection he goes on to state that the Liberal Party “ had 
done nothing hitherto for the coming generation.’’ But is 
not the provision of decent cottages, in which to grow up, 
the first and most urgent need of the coming generation? 
Are we to be fobbed off with such a statement as that 
the Government would be able to make some suggestions 
on these points, but that their real reform policy was to 
do away with the “chaos” of education, and put that 
grip of the State on University and secondary education 
which is already, in the opinion of many, exercising a not 
altogether beneficial effect on primary education? What 
is the “chaos ’’ of secondary education? Is it not largely 
that we live in a time of new and growing educational ideals, 
and that no settled and uniform policy of education is 
yet ripe, or ought to be imposed? However this may be, 
are the great and fundamental reforms for which we are 
looking to be denied us, and a mere system of more 
centralised education substituted for them? If it is so, one 
thing is certain, and that is the coming defeat of the 
Liberal Party at the polls. The one thing that might 
regain it the confidence of the country, so largely forfeited 
by an illiberal foreign policy, by the forcing of the Insurance 
Act on an unprepared electorate, by the illiberal attitude 
which has made such incidents as the imprisonment of 
Mr. Tom Mann possible, is a forward policy on land and 
housing reform. 

Failing this, the Government is doomed, and few 
Radicals need mourn for it.—Yours, &c., 

SyBELLA BRANDFORD. 

The Weirs Cottage, Brockenhurst. 

January 12th, 1913. 





THE CRISIS IN THE OPIUM QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Smr,—The excellent article on the Chinese opium 
question in your issue of the 11th instant is so well- 
intentioned, and its final injunction to the Government is 
so altogether admirable, that one hesitates to suggest any 
possible emendation or correction. In fairness to China, 
however, I feel that one emenidation and one correction are 
necessary. 
First for the emendation. You say that “ there is still 
a considerable power of popular enthusiasm and official 
activity behind the movement.” “Still” is hardly the 
word. Before leaving China on December 3rd, I travelled 
from Shanghai, via Hankow, to Peking. I made inquiries 
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at every halt, and found a strong determination, both 
popular and official, to be rid of opium at all costs. What 
I learned fully bore out advices from all parts of China 
received up to the moment of my leaving Shanghai. The 
action of the officials in Anking, in burning seven chests 
of opium, Chinese property, shipped in a Chinese vessel, and 
stored in a Chinese hulk, is thoroughly typical of the spirit 
that increasingly animates people and officials alike on this 
question. Two days before I left Shanghai, Dr. Sun Wen 
informed me that China was determined to get rid of opium 
at all costs. At Wuchang, the Vice-President, General Li 
Yuan-hung, was even more emphatic, and informed me that 
on the preceding day five men had been executed in 
Changsha for contravening the regulations governing the 
suppression of opium. This is doubtless the instance to 
which your article refers ; but other instances have occurred, 
and the total number of those who have paid the extreme 
penalty for such contravention is much more. In Peking 
every Official that I met, and especially the President him- 
self, Yuan Shih-k’ai, was in deadly earnest on the matter. 
Yuan Shih-k’ai, it will be remembered, was really 
responsible for the great anti-opium Edict of 1906. The 
same spirit was to be found amongst all the educated classes 
in Peking. The emendation I would make, therefore, 
would be that your sentence should read, “There is a con- 
siderable ani a growing power of popular enthusiasm and 
official activity behind the movement.”’ 

Now for the correction. You say: “It is probably the 
fact that the production of opium in China is 
increasing instead of diminishing.’”’ I submit that the 
evidence is entirely to the contrary. The “Times,’’ on 
September 27th last, said: “ The fields of China are aflame 
with poppy to-day.’’ On this nonsensical text a vast deal 
of nonsense has been written, and by this statement a very 
large number of those opposed to the opium traffic have 
been misled and disheartened. For the fields of China to 
be aflame with poppy on September 27th is a physical 
impossibility, as anybody who has lived in China knows; 
but the statement has served as an excellent pro-opium 
weapon. The full and complete contradiction of this stupid 
assertion has not been long delayed, however. The “ Central 
China Post,’’ early in November, sent out to its cor- 
respondents all over China a circular letter asking them 
for candid reports on poppy cultivation in their respective 
districts. A summary of seventy-five of these reports was 
forwarded to London by Reuter on December 16th, and 
published in the leading dailies. I have to-day received a 
further batch of reports. These reports—nearly a hundred 
in all—signed by responsible foreigners in almost every part 
of China, are almost unanimous in their declaration that, 
whilst there was, during the revolution, a slight increase of 
poppy cultivation over what had been grown in the 
immediately preceding year, there was a great reduction 
as compared with the average of the ante-suppression 
period; and that the sowing during the autumn showed a 
great reduction on any previous year, indicating but a scanty 
crop in the coming spring. In many cases in which sowing 
has taken place it is anticipated that the crop will be 
uprooted and destroyed under official direction, before it 
reaches maturity. Reuter’s summary of the “ Post’s” 
reports states that :— 


“Some poppy sown this winter will be found in the hill 
country and borderlands where rule is lax, but it is doubtful 
whether the crop will be allowed to come to harvest. Anyway, 
it will be infinitesimal compared with the years before suppres- 
sion began. Absolute prohibition is enforced in many 
parts, and it is noticeable that Ichang, which formerly had an 
enormous opium export, now exports none.” 

Every communication I have had from China during the 
last month bears out the accuracy of this summary, and I 
should say that it is undoubtedly the fact that the pro- 
duction of opium in China at this moment is rapidly 
diminishing. 

The publication of these facts is but justice to China, 
and can be of no offence to any Englishman, for there is 
not a single Englishman engaged in the opium trade, though 
that trade enjoys the privilege of British official friendship 
and protection.—Yours, &c., 

W. SxHetpon Rince, 
Editor of “ The National Review ’’ (China). 

January 14th, 1913. 





COLONIAL CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—I read with interest a letter by Mr. J. Keir 
Hardie, M.P., in your issue of December 21st, 1912, on the 
widespread disaffection in Australia and New Zealand over 
compulsory military training. I was present at the first 
meeting of the National Peace Council, at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, on June 21st, 1911, and have been in close 
touch with it and the Australian Freedom League since its 
formation in the spring of last year. I have, as Secretary 
to the Committee in England which is in correspondence 
with these Colonial organisations, just received the report 
of the first six months’ work of the Freedom League. Its 
object is to secure the abolition of the compulsory clauses 
of the Commonwealth Defence Act. 

The General Election for the Commonwealth Parliament 
is in April, which will be the first opportunity the electors 
have had of expressing their opinion of this retrograde law. 
The Act was passed before the people had been consulted. 
The Freedom League, in the effort it is making, is meeting 
with astonishing success. Over 100 public meetings have 
been held, 219,500 leaflets and pamphlets distributed, and 
a substantial sum of money has been raised in each of the 
States for the Central Fund. The Freedom League report 
states that :— 

‘“‘The six months’ experimental work has clearly shown 
that there exists throughout Australia an inherent fear and 
dislike of Conscription on the grounds of :— 

‘(1) Fear of a dangerous military caste system being set up. 

** (2) The danger to civil liberty. 

** (3) The false international outlook encouraged by Con- 
scription; and 

“ (4) The utterly bad moral effect of military training on 
boys.” 

Through the generous help of friends at home, the 
colonial funds ‘have been liberally helped; but in view of 
the general campaign now entered upon, entailing a very 
heavy expenditure in every State of the vast Commonwealth, 
substantial and sustained assistance is wanted at once for 
the following purposes :— 

(a) Expenses of the central office in Melbourne, con- 
trolled by State representatives. 

(b) The organisation and co-ordination of the work of 
the Freedom League in each State. 

(c) Secretarial and legal expenses for State Councils. 

(d) News broadsheet, with reports of cases, &c., from 
the States. 

Mr. J. M. Barry, Secretary, Freedom League, Box 615, 
G.P.O., Adelaide, South Australia, urgently appeals for 
immediate help.—Yours, &., 

Hersert Corper. 

1, Carlton Terrace, Sunderland. 

January 14th, 1913. 


KING EDWARD AND FOOD TAXES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In looking over an old diary (for 1904), I came 
across the following entry, which, though it deals with 
mere gossip, may perhaps have some special interest at the 
present time. 

“xX. Y.” “tells me that the King said to Balfour: ‘ Mr. 
Balfour, I am not going to have the food of my subjects 
taxed.’ 

“ Balfour bowed and said, ‘ Your Majesty, no responsible 
Minister has ventured to propose such a thing.’” (His 
mental reservation being that “J. C.”’ is not now a respon- 
sible Minister, having resigned office.) 

Clever, but perhaps rather Jesuitical.—Yours, &c., 

DraRIsT. 

January 11th, 1913. 


THE RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Amidst all the turmoil of conflicting arguments 
with which the Insurance Act is surrounded, few of us pause 
to consider whether or not there are limits to Governmental 
authority, and whether or not the undeniable private rights 
of individuals ought to be respected. Governments of this, 
or any other properly established community, have, justly, 
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certain rights over individual members of the community, 
but it is wrong to suppose that these individuals have been 
divested of all rights. Constituted authorities, representing 
the people of any nation, are entrusted with the power 
necessary to redress wrongs, punish offenders against the 
community, ward off the attacks of external foes ; and these 
things done, the limits of governmental authority extend no 
further. 

In earlier days, monarchs—more lately, Parliaments— 
have taken to themselves other powers, most often that of 
regulating the conduct—private conduct—of members of the 
community. Edward I., and other monarchs also, ordained 
how men should eat and dress; Parliaments, in their 
wisdom, ordain how they shall drink. 

Such interferences are, plainly, infringements on per- 
sonal liberty, to which we, though priding ourselves on our 
freedom, submit humbly—more humbly than did our 
forefathers. 

I hold that no earthly authority has the right to bind 
and punish innocent men, men who have done no wrong to 
their fellows. I hold, indeed, that to allow that right is a 
denial of liberty.—Yours, &c., 

Husert Francis WILLIAMS. 

London. 





“THE CHAPTER AND THE CREED.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—You will perhaps allow me to point out the 
defects in a “Plain Man’s” attack on the Chapter of 
Hereford Cathedral. 

(1) The Hereford Chapter does not stand alone. Very 

far from it. The Westminster Chapter omits the damnatory 
clauses, and breaks the letter of the law as decidedly as 
their brothers at Hereford. My own knowledge is for the 
most part confined to the dioceses of Oxford and London. I 
know of many prominent churches in each diocese in which 
the creed is omitted. Thus, for example, it is ignored at 
Oxford in the City Church, in the chief Evangelical church, 
St. Aldate’s, in St. Andrew’s, and, I think, in the University 
Church. I could easily add to the list. Probably every 
diocese in England is more or less implicated in the same 
way. : 
(2) This neglect is well known to the Bishop, who, as a 
rule, takes no action in the matter. There is something 
like a general understanding that the recitation will not 
be enforced. The Bishop is supported by the general feeling 
of the Church. 

(3) A law may become obsolete, .and this is the case 
with other rubrics. Those who intend to communicate are 
required to “ signify their name to the curate, at least some 
time the day before.’’ Does one clergyman in a thousand 
pay the least attention to this important rubric? 

(4) I assert without fear of refutation, that nobody— 
Roman, or Anglican, or Greek—really believes the whole 
creed. After an elaborate statement of the Trinitarian 
belief, we read: ‘ He therefore that will be saved must thus 
think of the Trinity.’’ In practice even the fiercest contro- 
versialists make allowance for invincible ignorance They 
do not, in fact, maintain that every Greek who denies the 
procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son forfeits the 
hope of salvation. Even to Unitarians they do not deal 
out such hard measure. But none of the qualifications are 
to be found in the creed itself. They are mere evasions, 
due to the more tolerant spirit. | Depend upon it, the 
unknown author of the creed, when he hurled his anathema 
at the Arian, knew what he was about, and meant just what 
he said.—Yours, &c., , 


A Lonpon INCUMBENT. 
January 13th, 1913. 


CAN WE STILL BE CHRISTIANS? 
To the Editor of THE NATION 
Sm,—The letter of “Socius”’ is somewhat lacking in 
clear definition. The writer should have explained what he 
meant by “a Christian psychology,” “the Kingdom of 
Christ,’’ and “a Christian ideal.’’ Psychology is a science, 
and a science is a summary of ascertained knowledge. It is 
therefore neither Christian nor anti-Christian. There are 
doubtless sections of what is loosely called “ psychology,” 





which are as yet imperfectly demonstrated, and some of 
these may be supposed to have a bearing on religion; but, 
so far as psychology is an established science, it is no more 
Christian than it is Mohammedan or Hindoo. 

Then the phrases “ Kingdom of Christ,’’ and “Christian 
ideal’’ are too vague to convey definite conceptions. What 
interpretation of their meaning is to be taken as authori- 
tative? Tolstoy’s, or the Emperor William’s, or the Pope’s, 
or the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s? Have they a purely ethical 
basis? If so, in what do they differ from Buddhism, or 
Ethicism? Are they to include a theology? Then they 
become metaphysical, which “ Socius” does not like. If 
we appeal to the Bible, are we to ground ourselves upon the 
practical morals of the Synoptists, or upon the mysticism 
of the Pauline epistles? What is the form of belief or 
practice which can be defended as “ Christian,” and accepted 
as such by a consensus of Christendom? 

Thus it.is that, when we are asked if we are Christians, 
we find it very difficult to give a decided answer. The 
Christian churches include an indefinite variety of belief, 
and we cannot find anything common to all of them (apart 
from the mere name of the Founder), except those ethical 
elements which are also common to all the other great 
religions, and those theistic conceptions which are shared 
by Islam and Judaism. We want to know, with a reasonable 
degree of certainty, what Christianity really is. It is mis- 
leading to baptise our ideals with the name of “ Christian,”’ 
while we are in doubt on the true meaning of the word.— 
Yours, &e., 

C. CaLLaway. 

Cheltenham, January 14th, 1913. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The letter of “Socius” in your current issue 
raises several interesting and debatable points. Does 
Christianity primarily stand for a psychology rather than 
a metaphysic? Is the real business of the Church to order 
human society rather than to build up a system of theo- 
logical dogma? Some of us professing and still calling 
ourselves Christians hold that the metaphysics of 
Christianity are of primary importance. We also hold that 
the real business of the Church is to order human society 
upon the basis of a belief in a system of theological dogmas. 
Using dogma as a foundation stone, we would rear upon 
dogma, as upon an impregnable rock, a firm structure of 
human society. We cannot conceive of any durable and 
coherent system of human society not so based. “ Socius ” 
writes as though all metaphysics were barren, and all 
sociology fruitful. I fail to see from what quarter our 
inspired visions are to come, if not from the quarter from 
which the saints and fathers of the Church drew their 
inspiration. To dig deep to the old foundations should be 
our aim in these later days. Let us see to it that our 
metaphysical premises are sound. Then we may build upon 
them a fruitful sociology. A synthesised knowledge of all 
the available facts about ourselves and the universe is 
valuable. But a Christian metaphysic which shall clothe 
these facts with garments of gold and glittering raiment of 
silver is much more valuable.—Yours, &c., 

Cuartes Sayers Heap. 

11, Highfield Villas, Kendal. 

January 14th, 1913. 


“THE MAN HIMSELF.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The writer of an interesting article upon style in 
your last issue makes some very provocative remarks about 
Robert Louis Stevenson. He is clearly an admirer of 
Samuel Butler, and he seems to have been a little infected 
by that writer’s habit of petulant overstatement. At any 
rate he shares with him the faculty of stimulating interest 
by arousing opposition—of making you attend to him by 
knocking you down. He quotes Samuel Butler’s recently 
published remark :“TI never knew a writer yet who took 
the smallest pains with his style and was at the same 
time readable,” and apparently assents to this dismissal 
as “unreadable ’’ of all French and most of Greek, Roman, 
and English literature. But his special object of attack is 
Stevenson, who has ever been the butt of his school. Steven- 
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son’s style is ‘ pretty-pretty and affected,” it “smells of the 
fag end of a literary dinner,” and it “ appears nearly always 
to be artificial.’’ The word “artificial” is unfortunate, for, 
properly speaking, all art is artificial, and literature is an 
art—save when written as Samuel Butler said he wrote, and 
then it is not literature. If you forbid an artist to perfect 
his technique, you kill his art, as the post-impressionists 
killed theirs ; if you refuse, as the post-impressionists refuse, 
to perfect your own, you are suspected of masking indolence 
under theory. Because the technique of prose-form is 
particularly subtle, because good technique without good 
ideas is valueless in prose-writing, as in every art, one is 
not therefore justified in saying that there is no place in 
literature for the technique of form, and in condemning as 
“ affected ’’ a writer who rashly boasted that he preferred 
beautiful to ugly sentences. 

Your critic, referring to the passage from the “‘ Ebb Tide”’ 
that Professor Tyrrell quotes, accuses Stevenson of 
embroidering and wasting words, when he says that the 
tide came up the harbor “as with the instinct of a homing 
pigeon.’’ “ All that was necessary was to say that a flood 
tide filled the harbor.’’ On this principle you might re- 
write the “Odyssey”? in a paragraph, and Gibbon in a 
page of dates; ycu might substitute for a Turner landscape 
the printed ticket that names the scene. Your critic’s state- 
ment conveys a fact; Stevenson’s paragraph conveys a 
picture. The one claims a place with the work of poets, 
the other with Bradshaw’s Guide. You do not teach a fact 
by stating it, and that your critic knows. When he would® 
communicate his view of Stevenson he, too, paints a picture. 
Of the offending words he writes: ‘“ We know critics who 
like to suck a phrase like that as though style were a matter 
of lollypops.”” Now the picture of a homing pigeon is a 
pleasing picture, and that of a melting lollypop is not. But 
both are pictures, and both are painted for precisely the 
same end. We see a difference in taste between Stevenson 
and your critic, but not a difference in method. 

I do not know what “ pretty-pretty’’ means, but it 
would be foolish to deny that there is a fault of style that 
corresponds with “artificial’’ loosely used. Stevenson may 
be guilty of it sometimes; Samuel Butler would be greater 
if he were. Technical artifice easily becomes master instead 
of slave, and a bad master indeed it makes. One thinks of 
Drummond of Hawthornden, and the rich perfumes and 
heavy drapery of his rhythmic prose; one thinks, too, of 
juvenile “ literary men,’’ of minor poets, of lady essayists ; 
one thinks of all that is meretricious in painting, archi- 
tecture, music. But one does not of necessity conclude that 
all technique in art is an invention of the devil. 
Meretricious ornament may be irritating, and the irritation 
may be justifiable. But the expression of a mood must not 
masquerade as the expression of a philosophy, and the criti- 
cism which concludes from an occasional abuse of artifice 
that artifice itself is wrong, and that, alone of all artists, 
writers can dispense with care for form, is simply not 
criticism at all. 

For, surely, form makes literature. The better the art 
that moulds the form, the better the literature produced. 
Unshapen chronicles are not literature; careless letters are 
not literature, or careless note-books, or careful legal deeds. 
And as Gibbon is greater than Hansard, and Stevenson than 
Samuel Butler, so, on a higher plane, but in exactly the 
Same way, good poetry is greater than good prose. The art 
of metrical expression is a more difficult and higher art 
than that of prose expression, and the art of beautiful prose 
expression is a more difficult and a higher art than that of 
formless prose expression. In a word, as it seems to me, 
Stevenson was a maker of great literature, precisely because 
he disagreed with your critic.—Yours, &c., 

J. Fercusson Roxpureu. 

Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 

January 14th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Str,—Undoubtedly, the conclusion of the author of 
“The Man Himself’’—that “the beautiful thought cannot 
exist apart from the beautiful form ’’—is true; but there 
exist singular exceptions in fact. Milton himself supplies 
several in “ Paradise Regained,” a poem which embodies 
almost incredible vulgarities of thought in language that is 
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sometimes sublime. The best example occurs, I think, in 
Book IV., where the poet converts the refusal of Our Lord 
to throw Himself down from a pinnacle of the Temple into 
the silliest kind of conjuring trick. The Savior, in fact, 
refuses to throw Himself down, but succeeds in balancing 
Himself securely on top—a thing which the Devil could not 
do! 
“To whom then, Jesus: ‘ Also it is written, 
Tempt not the Lord thy God.’ He said, and stoed: 
But Satan, smitten with amazement, fell.” 
The style is noble; the conception almost beyond 
belief in its silly vulgarity.—Yours, &c., 
A. Mauve Roypen. 
Frankby Hall, Cheshire. 
January 15th, 1913. 


THE EXPENSE OF ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—There is one reform which would meet with the 
approval of all true democrats, and of many who would not 
call themselves democrats, which is in danger of being put 
into the background at the present time. 

I refer to the placing on public funds of the Returning 
Officers’ expenses in all elections. The neglect of this 
reform is the more regrettable, as, with a little determina- 
tion on the part of its supporters, there is no reason why 
it should not become law next session, if not during the 
present one. If the Government cannot take it up, a 
general ballot for a Bill enacting it among Liberal and 
Labor members would secure it a good place in the pro- 
gramme of next session. It would meet with little opposi- 
tion, perhaps with none, and would probably be accepted 
by the Peers. Here is a chance for those members who 
cannot go the whole way with the Labor Party in their 
demand for the complete reversal of the Osborne Judgment 
to prove their sympathy with democratic representation in 
a way which would be indisputably in accordance with the 
best traditions of Radicalism, as it would be but another 
step towards securing “equality of opportunity ’’ for rich 
and poor to secure representation on public bodies.—Yours, 
&e., 

ARNOLD STEPHENS. 

9, Stafford Road, Brighton, January 13th, 1913. 


“THE MYCENZEAN AGE IN IRELAND.”’ 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your kind and appreciative review of my book, 
“New Grange (Brugh-na-Boine) and other Incised Tumuli 
in Ireland,” in your issue of January 4th, your reviewer 
refers to my having said that Sir Arthur Evans did not agree 
with me about the track of the spiral from Scandinavia to 
Ireland via the North of Scotland, and thence to Brittany. 
Since my book came out, Sir Arthur Evans has written to 
say that he is now wholly of my opinion on this matter. As 
many writers have taken up this point, I shall be much 
obliged if you will insert this letter. I may add that 
Monsieur Joseph Déchelette has also come round to this 
opinion. (See “1l’Anthropologie,’’ Tome XXITI., 1912).— 
Yours, &c., 

Grorce Correy. 

5, Harcourt Terrace, Dublin. 

January 14th, 1913. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE AND THE PEOPLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—I am afraid Mr. G. Dale did not quite see my 
point, which was the radical injustice of conscription in 
any country whose laws had allowed it to become the 
private property of a very limited number of its inhabitants. 
He says that a “call to arms would be responded to as 
wholeheartedly to-day as ever before,’’ and I daresay he is 
not far wrong. The love of fighting is one of the strongest 
passions we have inherited from our savage ancestors. But 
that has nothing to do with my argument that to rob the 
bulk of the nation of its land (of course, by process of law), 
and then to force the landless people into barracks and 
into the field to defend the land of which they have been 
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robbed, and that without even paying them for their services, 
is the very height, or rather the very depth, of meanness. 
It reminds one of Dr. Johnson’s well-known definition of 
patriotism, “the last refuge of a scoundrel.”’ 

There are, of course, many other objections to Conscrip- 
tion. I was merely showing that even from the point of 
view of the foolish people who consider England is not safe 
without a great army, Conscription is quite unnecessary. 
Offer high enough wages, and you can have all the soldiers 
you want, and they will be volunteers and not “ pressed 
men.’’ That is the best reply to make to the owners of 
England when they begin to talk (I had almost said 
“scream ’’) for more insurance against war risks. Mention 
that sixpence in the £ on the capital value of English land 
would provide a great army, and they would at once begin 
to take a saner view of the situation. They would soon 
remember that we have a Navy, and might even come to 
consider that Germany could not possibly gain anything by 
invading England, and that she is not one bit more likely 
to do so than we are to invade Germany.—Yours, &c., 


E. M. 
Hale, Cheshire, January 15th, 1913. 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Under the auspices of the Prussian Minister of 
Education, a Commission of distinguished German scholars 
has been at work for some years collecting materials for a 
general catalogue of books printed in the fifteenth century, 
which will be published with the aid of a Government grant. 
The libraries of Germany have been searched for fifteenth- 
century books with remarkable results, and similar inquiries 
have been set on foot in Austria, Switzerland, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Spain, Sweden, and Denmark. One of 
the Commission’s workers is about to visit England to take 
notes of as many as possible of the fifteenth-century books 
in this country which have not already been described. The 
Commission also desires to form some estimate of the number 
of libraries in the British Isles possessing fifteenth-century 
books, and the quantities in each. To facilitate these 
researches, the Bibliographical Society has undertaken to 
receive, and, as far as possible, to tabulate, any information 
on this subject which may be sent to it. 

I beg, therefore, on behalf of the society, to be allowed 
to appeal in your columns to all owners, public or private, 
of books printed in the fifteenth century to send me a note 
of the numbers of such books which they possess, and of the 
titles of any which they believe to be undescribed. If it is so 
desired, the information given will be regarded as confi- 
dential.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED W. PoLiarp. 
(Hon. Sec., Bibliographical Society.) 
40, Murray Road, Wimbledon, 8. W. 
January 14th, 1913. 
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THE CAPTIVES OF SCUTARI. 
A Bauap oF aBout 1820. 


THREE captives of the Brda (Brda-Mountains of part of 
Montenegro) lamented aloud in the prison of Scutari. 
Loudly they lamented and bitter was their plight. 

The Pasha of Scutari had lured them to white Scutari— 
had plighted his faith—and then had cast them into 
his dark dungeon. There were Lijesh, Voyvoda of 
Piperi, Vaso of the Vasojevich, and Vuksan, Voyvoda 
of Rovatz. 

Then said Vuksan of Rovatz: “Oh my brethren—ye my 
sworn brothers in God and St. John—to-day is Friday, 
the holy day of the Turks. They are gathering before 
the Mosque and they will surely slay us all three. 
Unless God help us, we shall die like dogs. To-day 
is St. Tlija’s (Elijah’s) day. Have we never a little 








piastre, nor a golden ducat, that we may buy wine and 
drink to the glory of God to-day and for ever? ”’ 

But never a little piastre nor golden ducat had they— 
but only the silver handjar (short sword) of Vuksan, 
Voyvoda of Rovatz. 

And from the window cried Vuksan: “ Oh thou merchant 
of Scutari—thou my brother in God—I ask thee not 
for the price of my handjar, it is worth thirty ducats— 
I ask only for a plenty of red wine, that three Voy- 
vodas of the Brda may take communion and drink to 
the glory of God!” 

And, because he was bidden in God’s name, the Scutarene 
hearkened to him, and brought a plenty of red wine. 

And when the Voyvodas had drank, thus spake Vuksan 
of Rovatz: “Oh my sworn brothers in God and St. 
John—we must die. What is it that is the bitterest 
of all in leaving this life? ’”’ 

Then spake Lijesh, Voyvoda of Piperi: “ Oh, Vuksan, my 
brother—truly I will tell thee. I have built me a little 


tower. I have wedded a young wife. My little tower — 


is masterless. My young wife is unkissed and un- 
cherished. And this, to me, is the bitterest of all.’’ 

Then spake Vaso of the Vasojevich: “ Oh, Vuksan, thou 
my sworn brother, in Vasojevich have I two aged 
parents. On me alone do they depend for bread. They 
will wander forth alone and a-hungered. And this, to 
me, is the bitterest of all! ”’ 

Loudly spake Vuksan of Rovatz: “Shame on ye, my 
brethren! Ye lament a tower, and a love, and aged 
parents. To me, the bitterest of all is that we must 
die like dogs, with never a fight for life! ’’ 

Just then came to the prison three bloody headsmen. 
And the first stepped forth and cried in a loud voice: 
“Where is Lijesh, Voyvoda of Piperi? His young 
wife has ransomed him from our Vezir. Let him step 
forth and go home! ”’ 

This had Lijesh scarce dared hope. He stepped forth 
swiftly. And the headsman severed his head from his 
body with one blow. 

Then cried the second headsman in a loud voice: 
“Where is Vaso, of the Vasojevich? His aged parents 
have ransomed him of our Vezir. Let him step forth 
and go home.”’ 

This had Vaso scarce dared hope. He stepped forth 
swiftly—and the headsman severed his head from his 
body with one blow. 

Then cried the third headsman: “ Where is Vuksan, 
Voyvoda of Rovatz? His men have ransomed him 
from our Vezir. Let him step forth and go home.”’ 

But Vuksan heard him heedfully. Slowly he stepped 
forth to the doorway and cried: “Oh, thou young 
headsman—thou, my brother in God—help me off with 
my silver toka (a cuirass made of plates of silver sewn 
to a cloth waistcoat) lest thou sully the silver with 
blood! ’”’ 

Up came the young headsman. Then—as doth a grey 
falcon—Vuksan fell upon him. God and a warrior’s 
luck were with him. He tore the handjar from the 
young headsman. He smote off the heads of all three 
headsmen. Oh, my brother, if thou could’st but have 
seen him! 

Vuksan rushed through white Scutari and left a bloody 
track behind him. Dear God, we thank thee for all 
things! He left a bloody track behind him, and he 
came to the bridge on the Boyana. And on the bridge 
were the Kadi and the Hodja and thirty young Turks. 

And the Kadi cried aloud: ‘‘ Get thee back Vuksan, of 
Rovatz! There is no way out for thee here! ”’ 

And Vuksan answered: “If there be no way forward, 
neither is there any way back! Have a care, oh ye 
Turks! ” 

He cut down the Kadi and the Hodja, and of the young 
Turks those that were saved threw themselves into 
the Boyana. 

And Vuksan crossed the bridge. God and a warrior’s luck 
were with him. The night received him, and he fled 
by Rumia, till he came to the house of that grey falcon 
Gjuro Kapich. And Gjuro received him and lent him 
a saddle-horse and rode with him back to Rovatz. 


Translated by M. E. Durnam. 
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MASTER OF THOSE WHO KNOW. 


“Greek Thinkers.” By THEopoR GomPeERz. Translated by 
G. G. BERRY. (Murray. Vol.4. 14s. net.) 


More than fifteen centuries after Aristotle’s death, the 
Christian Church was in the habit of burning alive persons 
who differed from him on points of astronomy or meta- 
physics. It is perhaps the highest, though not the most 
intelligent, compliment ever paid to any philosopher. And 
it was paid chiefly to the weakest, or second weakest, parts 
of his work; it was paid by people who believed him 
personally to be deservedly damned, and who had never read 
any of his works in the original. Faith in Aristotle was the 
common creed of Crusader and Saracen. Europe had lost 
touch with the Greek philosopher. But the Syrians had 
found him in Greek, and translated him into Syriac, and 
the Arabs had found him in Syriac and translated him into 
Arabic, and Europeans again found him in Arabic and 
translated him into Latin—not entirely without some of 
the results that are familiar to us in the game of “ Russian 
Scandal.”’ 

“ He was moderate to excess,’’ says an admiring ancient 
biographer, in whose lips the word “metrios’’ connotes 
unmixed praise. His great array of writings, with all their 
intellectual energy, their learning, their amazing power of 
observation, their dialectical subtlety, their absence of 
passion, their love of ingenious compromise, would seem to 
tell the same story. Aristotle is almost the last man whom 
one can imagine carrying off an orphaned princess on horse- 
back from a horde of Mysian robbers, loving her 
passionately, and leaving directions in his will that his 
bones should be mixed with hers. Yet, when we read his 
life, we find that is exactly what he did in the matter of 
his wife Pythias, daughter of Hermeias, the Tyrant of 
Assos. And the poor lady must have been ruined at the 
time, so he cannot have done it for the dowry. Almost 
harder still is it to imagine Aristotle, the most alert of 
political observers, the collector of 158 existing forms of 
Constitution, besides Appendices on the customs of barbarians 
and the governments of tyrants—like his late father-in-law 
—consorting intimately for years with Philip and Alexander 
without ever seeing that they were destroying the old Greek 
system of City-States and substituting the Military 
Monarchy. But, indeed, if it comes to imagining, the 
main facts of Aristotle’s life read like pure romance. The 
disciple of Plato, well-reputed for virtue and learning, is 
summoned by the King of Macedon to educate his young son 
in the arts becoming a prince. He takes his pupil away 
from the troublous court to a retired Shrine of the Nymphs 
at the foot of a wooded mountain, and there educates him 
in peace, till he is ready, first, to take over the regency, and 
then to march forth as the greatest conqueror Europe had 
ever seen. And the philosopher meantime, making no 
recorded remark, betakes himself to Athens, buys a 
“ Peripatos,” or “ Walk” for himself and his disciples, and 
settles down, invents the science of Logic, and establishes 
firmly for a millennium or so the principles of Metaphysics, 
Astronomy, Natural History, Ethics, Politics, Rhetoric, and 
Poetry. There is no parallel for a life like this. It is not 
the kind of thing that happens among real people. 

What was the man and the type of mind that lay at the 
back of this surpassing glory? Aristotle’s actual writings 
are not only in the main destitute of romance. They are 
at first sight even destitute of character. In part this is 
due to their mere excellence. People do not look for 
character in good encyclopedia articles, and Aristotle was 
the greatest of encyclopedists. Professor Gomperz, in the 
volume before us, accepts the judgment of Bonitz, that 
Aristotle, a wonderful observer and collector, a still more 
wonderful arranger and classifier, shows a certain feebleness 
in his fundamental speculations. At first sight such a charge 
seems like mere temerity, launched against the great 
monarch of metaphysic. But Gomperz justly emphasises 
two large sources of weakness in Aristotle’s philosophy. In 
the first place he had a mixed outlook; he was “half a 
Platonist and half an Asclepiad,”’ a pupil of Platonic a 
priori idealism, a son and grandson of eminent doctors and 





men of science. It is possible that the Asclepiad sometimes 
clipped the wings of the Platonist; it is pretty clear that 
the scientific observer sometimes fell under the arbitrary 
sway of @ priori methods; for instance, when he attempts 
to deduce causes of phenomena from our concepts of the 
objects concerned. In the second place, Aristotle was by 
temperament a compromiser. He was in reaction against the 
wildness of the early Greek philosophers. He did not call 
it ‘Wisdom ”’ to maintain that the sensible world did not 
exist, that movement was impossible, or that rest was 
impossible. He knew quite well that the world was there 
before him, some things in it moving and some not, and 
the main interest in his life lay in finding out all about 
them. Aristotle fell under the sway of a temptation quite 
contrary but no less dangerous, the temptation of common- 
sense and compromise. He is never radical, as Plato is. 
When Plato decided that women were human beings and 
citizens and possessed of mind, he accepted the full conse- 
quences. He gave women exactly the same training and 
rights as men, and tore the institution of marriage up by 
the roots. Hardly anyone agrees with his conclusions, but 
almost everyone feels his inspiration. Aristotle rejects Plato’s 
views, remarks that women have hairless faces like children, 
cannot originate reason but can hear reason, and must be 
ruled by their husbands, though not despotically. No one 
is much edified, but the great. bulk of mankind has always 
agreed. Plato, in commenting on the crude distinction 
between “ Greeks ’’ and “ barbarians,’’ remarks whimsically 
that if we asked “a crane or some other wise bird,’’ we 
should perhaps find that he divided the whole animal and 
human creation into “cranes” and “ brutes.” Aristotle 
accepts without apology, though fortunately without con- 
sistency, the current antithesis. Plato decides that the only 
true State must be ruled by philosopher kings, who from 
mere love of mankind have turned away from higher 
pursuits and consented reluctantly to accept the crown. 
Aristotle prefers that States should be governed by the 
middle class. 

Is all this a mark of a commonplace mind, or is it 
the outcome of an intellect quite superior to our sentimental 
sensitiveness and concentrated on the truth? Most of us are 
ridiculously prone to demand of a philosopher not truth, but 
emotional amusement; Aristotle does really want to find 
the truth. On the other hand, even when we are under the 
spell of his greatest works, when we find that in his 
“Natural History” he knows intimately the anatomy of 
some 500 species of animals and has many observations far 
in advance of any age within fifteen hundred years of him; 
when we are seeking to express some opinion about modern 
politics, or human character, or duty, or even art, and find 
that it has been already expressed, and better expressed, by 
Aristotle; even at these moments one has a feeling that, 
if Aristotle triumphantly surpasses other men, it is rather 
by quantity of intellect than by quality. He observes, he 
records, he arranges, he describes, he forms hypotheses, and 
defends them with amazing dexterity and acumen. But 
there is something lacking; it is hard to say what. We may 
imagine for a moment that he is unoriginal, but such a 
view has only to be stated for its absurdity to be manifest; 
that he is unpoetical, but he has left some quite good lyrics 
and perhaps the best handbook of poetical criticism that was 
ever written. I have sometimes wondered whether the truth 
may be that Aristotle was so much interested in collecting 
and observing things as they are, that he almost ceased to 
care what they ought to be. Yet he claimed to be not merely 
a descriptive scientist, but an ethical and _ political 
philosopher. A philosopher who “ accepts the universe’ is 
only bearable if he is himself oppressed or suffering, and 
accepts it as a paradox. And Aristotle’s acceptance some- 
times suggests mere obtuse contentment. It is dangerous 
to suspect that there is anything he could not have under- 
stood if he had chosen; but after all he did fail to under- 
stand Heraclitus, and he might have failed to understand 
St. Paul, as badly as Shakespeare failed to understand a 
Puritan. There lies here, perhaps, just that element of 
vulgarity which is the final necessary ingredient in these 
colossal world-wide reputations. 

“ Moderate to excess’’; the quaint phrase is a clue to 
some part, at least, of the mind and character of this extra- 
ordinary man, and of the whole school that followed him. 
It enables one to understand why the Peripatetics, with 
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all their intellectual eminence and their magnificent 
contributions to science, never ruled the religious imagina- 
tion of Greece. The Cynics, the Stoics, the Epicureans, all 
developed systems which were in their diverse ways truly 
religious, and served as guides to life. Their creeds were 
held with passion. Their great leaders became saints. 
When Arcesilaus left the lecture room of Aristotle’s greatest 
disciple, Theophrastus, and joined the Platonists under 
Polemon, he tells us that these latter seemed to him “like 
Gods or heroes of the Golden Age.’’ Theophrastus had 
struck him only as a considerate teacher, with a pleasant 
wit and, of course, enormous learning. Yet Theophrastus, 
in the long run, need not complain. He did not claim to 
be a superman. It would be enough for him to know that 
his work on “ Botany’’ remained without rival the best in 
existence for two thousand years—for one region, the coast 
of Beluchistan, it is said to be still a valuable authority. 
He did not claim to be a saint or a prophet. Yet his plea 
for the abolition of animal sacrifices, on no superstitious 
ground, but from pure sympathy with the beasts, makes up 
in our. modern minds for a good deal of more imposing 
sanctity. 

The book before us is the fourth, and, unfortunately, the 
last, volume of the late Professor Gomperz’s great work, 
“Griechische Denker.” Neither the book itself nor Mr. 
Berry’s excellent translation needs further praise from me. 
Gomperz was peculiarly well-read in English philosophy, and 
writes from a point of view rather like that of J. 8. Mill. 
For a historian of philosophy, such a standpoint has great 
advantages, and Professor Gomperz has used them well. 
He keeps his eye steadily on the advance of science, and on 
broadly accepted principles of reasoning and of social 
philosophy. He is never eccentric, perverse, or un- 
intelligible. He is always alive to the historical circum- 
sfances in which his philosophers did their thinking. The 
contempt for trade and commerce, for instance, which we 
find in Plato and Aristotle, is the product of a time when 
the methods of Levantine trade were far less reputable than 
at present. The great-grandfathers of Plato’s traders had 
probably been unabashed pirates and kidnappers; if they 
themselves were merely the kind of operators who would 
be warned off any modern Stock Exchange, that was a great 
moral advance. But to the philosophers such persons 
seemed somewhat outside the pale of Hellenism. Very 
soon after Aristotle’s death that pale was broken, and the 
old exclusiveness perished. Hellas set itself to saving the 
world, and came pretty near to losing its own soul. 

GILBERT Murray. 





A FRUSTRATE TALENT. 


“George Gissing: A Critical Study.” By FRANK SWINNER- 
TON. (Secker. 7s, 6d. net.) 


Mr. SwWINNERTON is undoubtedly right in supposing that 
Gissing’s posthumous reputation has been enhanced by the 
circumstances of his life. There have been those who have 
read eagerly “ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” in 
order that they might sympathise with the lamentable situa- 
tion of a sensitive and unhappy man. There have been 
others—the chivalrous friends of failure—who have praised 
him indiscriminately, because he fought so strenuously 
against the dogmas of Philistinism, or because he was not 
afraid to confront the ugliest and most sordid aspects of 
life. If he received less than his due of praise during 
his life, he has received more since his death. Mr. 
Swinnerton’s remark is just: “ We have no need to inflate 
an author’s talent after he is dead; before his death, by 
all means let us exalt the good, because we know that the 
bad will exalt itself.’’ 

His own study of Gissing’s achievement is a remarkable 
contribution to sound criticism. It is criticism of a very 
rare order. As a piece of mere writing it falls short of 
brilliance. Mr. Swinnerton eschews the devices of “fine 
writing’’; he has no startling theory to unfold; no mere 
cleverness to display. He has set out with an air of aloof- 
ness and deliberation to measure and appraise his subject. 
Enlightened he is, but he at least is not the critic of 
“enlightened enthusiasm.’’ He is very far from idealising 
or magnifying his author; but if he is no eulogist, neither 





is he an unfair assailant. His estimate is wonderfully 
discriminating; balanced to a hair’s breadth between 
praise and blame, yet entirely iree from the meanness of 
mere finicking criticism, and abounding in _ the 
generosity of good sense. He refuses to muddy 
his criticism by pitying Gissing. He regards him 
as the author of “serious, intelligent novels, marked 
with fine qualities.” He finds his chief strength “in 
the judgment he displayed in his analyses of situation, in 
his portraits of women, and in his resolute defiance of low 
standards of work.” On the other hand, “of the highest 
kind of vivid imagining, of the deepest emotional under- 
standing, of the sure, steady, unwavering knowledge of life 
they (his novels) cannot be said to show proof.” All this 
is very much to the point. 

He brushes aside certain misconceptions about Gissing. 
The pictures of his abject poverty are falsely drawn. 
Authentic testimony shows that from 1882 onwards he had 
“a livable income, derivable from teaching, which he could 
always increase or modify at will.” His friends, Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Austin Harrison, have disproved that he was 
“perpetually in want, a figure of tragic frustration.” 
“ Frustration there was,’’ says Mr. Swinnerton, “ of talent. 

The frustrate Gissing was, largely speaking, the 
real Gissing, the egoistic warrior against the things he 
disliked.”’ There is a fine and very painstaking living 
author, who in another branch of literature has achieved 
more than Gissing achieved in fiction, who has admitted 
that throughout his literary career he has put pressure 
upon his talents to realise more than they were qualified 
to realise. Mr. Swinnerton seems to attribute a similar 
ambition to Gissing. “His was not quite a first-class 
brain,’’ he says; but he was content with nothing less than 
first-class work. He complains that there was a “ bookishness ” 
in Gissing which he was unable to put away; that in spite 
of all the pains which he took to study life as it is, visiting 
slums, attempting to explore the minds of the poor and 
middle-classes, he started with a generalisation, a pre- 
possession about culture, a cold intellectual bias, which 
compelled him to explain characters, rather than create 
them, to protest against or apologise for the men and 
women rather than to present them. There is a very 
suggestive chapter about Gissing and Dickens. The later 
writer not only intensely admired Dickens; but he justly 
appreciated the sources of his strength. He followed in 
Dickens’s footsteps in the attempt to portray common life. 
But he lacked Dickens’s “ transfiguring humor,” he lacked 
his “large experience of modern miracle, and the courage 
to proclaim his belief,” he lacked his idealism. We might 
add that whilst Dickens joyfully identified himself with the 
life he created, Gissing was the critic who looked on ; but not 
with the apparent disinterestedness of the finer artists. He 
himself was an egoist with a grudge against life ; and in this 
partisan spirit he moved his puppets to and fro, and 
analysed their pain. 

Thus he is at his best when his sympathy can express 
itself without sheer hostility, or when he is writing about 
his own authentic experience. And this, perhaps, is why 
Mr. Swinnerton picks out his study of the sensitive woman 
in “ Thyrza,’’ and the study of the literary life known to 
himself in “ New Grub Street ’’ for especial praise. The 
author’s analysis of “Thyrza” is a very delicate and 
discriminating piece of criticism, his only objection to the 
book being that it was unnecessary to bring into this study 
of lower-class life the upper-class Egremont, when the point 
of the book might have been made by marrying Thyrza to 
the man of her own class. This—a point worth raising— 
nevertheless seems to miss something which was essential 
in Gissing: his rather snobbish but actual belief that a 
certain sort of culture can only be attained with a certain 
sort of social position; that certain natures can only be 
satisfied in a certain social milieu. 

But when we come to the central characteristic of 
Gissing, and the central criticism in this book, we cannot 
be completely satisfied with Mr. Swinnerton’s attitude. 
He very suggestively contrasts the standpoint of Gissing 
with that of Mr. Arnold Bennett, “who is continually, as 
he expresses it, ‘savoring’ life.” And he quite justly 
saya :— 


“The sense of life as a maelstrom, resistless, and in- 
exorable, is Gissing’s bugbear; failure, grief, inability to 
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struggle against odds, sad handicaps of temperament, endless 

compromise with the idea of happiness—again and again we 

find him expressing these things, until his world seems peopled 

only by satisfied vulgarians and those to whom social inter- 

course is abhorrent.” 
That is perfectly true, but what is our astonishment to 
find Mr. Swinnerton crudely declaring that “ however 
artistic it may be to express sincerely one’s deep convic- 
tion about life, it is ill to choose the most popular form 
of art to deplore in set terms the decay of the art of living.” 
Gissing, indeed, lived in vain if his abler critics can still 
take up such a position as that. It would have been 
perfectly reasonable in Mr. Swinnerton if he had made this 
protest against Gissing’s philosophy, as philosophy; if he 
had taken the line of showing that Gissing’s views about 
life were inconsistent with reality. It is one thing to 
object to Gissing’s temperament; it is another and more 
invidious thing to complain of his art because it was a 
sincere expression of temperament. If Gissing had any 
supreme claim upon our attention, it is just in this, that 
with unfaltering devotion he was true to his own vision of 
life, however perverted that vision may be; it is of value 
only in so far as it gives us a picture of lower and middle- 
class life, as seen through the eyes of such an “inverted 
idealist.”’ Having declared from his soul that “ Art, 
nowadays, must be the mouthpiece of misery, for misery is 
the keynote of modern life,’”’ he had cut off from himself 
the possibility of re-creating the merry world of Dickens, 
or the sanguine world of Mr. Bennett. 

We may feel that Gissing’s temperament was an un- 
balanced temperament—we do feel it—but we still see that 
he was expressing something that inevitably had to be 
expressed in his particular epoch. He is not alone. The 
unselfconscious, reproductive age of Dickens and 
Thackeray had gone. The time of questioning had arrived, 
the time of dissatisfaction,-when it was realised that 
modern science and “ progress’? had brought more misery 
than happiness in their train. It was Gissing’s con- 
temporary in fiction, Mr. Thomas Hardy, who expressed 
better than any other English novelist this prevailing dis- 
satisfaction with modern life, this sense that life was some- 
thing, at the best, to be put up with, whose heroines 
“combined modern nerves with primitive feelings,’ and 
prophesied in anguish the “coming universal wish not to 
live.’”” This was a feeling common to the more sensitive 
writers of the ’eighties and ’nineties, and whatever we may 
think if it, whether it be illustrated by Mr. Hardy or 
Gissing, it is the business of the critic not to confound 
the view with the way in which it has been artistically 
manifested. 

In this point we think that Mr. Swinnerton has allowed 
himself to be betrayed out of the reasonableness and good 
sense which distinguish his book in other respects. As a 
whole it stands head and shoulders above the ordinary 
volume which announces itself as a critical study. It is 
agreeably free from faddism, pretentiousness, or looseness, 
but it does not lack the distinctions of good thinking and 
good writing. 





THE STORY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


“Cambridge and its Story.” 


By ARTHUR GRAY. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


(Methuen. 


Ir is almost a truism that to be dull it is only necessary 
to discuss education; and very often the seat of learning 
may prove a theme no less fruitful of tiresomeness. But Mr. 
Arthur Gray, in his story of Cambridge, has given us a 
book that is very far from being dull. We may grumble 
at his index, which is inadequate, and we may not be so 
pleased with Mr. Maxwell Armfield’s colored pictures as the 
notice of the publishers on the paper-cover expects us to be ; 
but, in spite of these visible drawbacks, and some failure 
(as we think) of sympathy, in certain directions, on Mr. 
Gray’s part, the book is full of interest and human quality. 
Mr. Gray has a marked dislike of the Puritans, and we feel 
that, where they are concerned, there is more to be said than 
he tells us, or perhaps than he realises. He is sure there is 
no grievance to-day of any real weight in the matter of 
women’s degrees, and now and again, in other things, he 
shows some trace of those intellectual cold areas, which 
college management sometimes induces in kindly natures. 





But what strikes the reader pre-eminently is the high level 
of real human interest that Mr. Gray has. kept. 

It is a fancy of Mr. Gray’s that the sea-board character 
of the old town, and its vicinity to the waste Fenland, 
“gave the University its impress of freedom of thought and 
individuality of character that has been its consistent note.” 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, East Anglia 
seems to have been the most densely populated region of 
England ; and, apart from the Londoners, its people had 
more wealth, enterprise, and culture than any other part of 
the country could boast—unless we also except Bristol. It 
was from this region that Hereward the Wake came, as two 
fine old chronicles and a famous modern novel remind us; 
from here that Cromwell drew his Ironsides; and from 
Lincolnshire, but little away, came the Pilgrim Fathers, 
while East Anglia has always been a stronghold of Noncon- 
formity. Moreover, Cambridge drew its students, as 
Chaucer’s tale indicates, largely from the North of England. 
Yet the freedom of thought that Cambridge has known has 
generally been of a curious individualistic character—this 
man and that man go pioneering each on his own account, 
little helped or regarded by the rest of the place. That 
aspect of Milton’s character, on which Mr. Gray bears with 
rather severe comment—his likeness to “a star that dwelt 
apart ’—his sense of separation from Cambridge, as time 
went on—is repeated in Wordsworth’s feeling that he was 
not for that place or for that time. Newton, Bentley, and 
Darwin show much the same thing. Cambridge life, as Mr. 
Gray says, has not, in the last half-century, centred about 
individuals ; nor has it done much to support them when 
they were at all independent of Cambridge tradition. On 
the other hand, it has let them alone—it has known no 
Pusey tricks played with a professor’s stipend because’ his 
opinions were suspect. 

Mr. Gray remarks once more (as he well may) the 
famous fact that of the two old English Universities it is 
Cambridge that bred the poets. His chapters that deal with 
these (apart from Milton) are some of the most attractive 
parts of the book—notably that on Spenser. On what 
grounds, by the way, he doubts the story of Marlowe’s end, 
except that he thinks it might have had a Puritan source, he 
does not say. George Herbert, as Public Orator, might 
have been allowed a page or two, especially as he is asso- 
ciated, in this capacity, chiefly with a curious problem as to 
the river and its trade. On Tennyson and his group, and 
on Thackeray’s pictures of the University, Mr. Gray writes 
well. 

The main feature of the volume is the way in which Mr. 
Gray weaves the fortunes of Cambridge into the general 
history of England, and finds in all the changes he has to 
chronicle in education, architecture, and religion, the re- 
flection of the larger national life—and a very interesting 
story he makes of it. There is the river, giving Cambridge 
its significance, till the founder of King’s made a solitude 
and a meadow on its banks, on which his college should be 
built (though this was only done long years after the build- 
ing of the College Chapel). This cut the town off from river 
trade, and tended to make it a mere adjunct of the Uni- 
versity. Other founders followed the example. There is the 
beginning of the English Reformation in Plute’s Lane— 
“Germany,” as it was nicknamed—where the younger men 
gathered to read Luther’s books at eminent risk; and on 
this Mr. Gray has an excellent chapter. Here one may 
note the change from the earlier attempts at Reformation in 
England, for the number of Cambridge men who were willing 
to go to the stake is considerable; in earlier days it was 
chiefly the unlearned who showed this courage. There is 
Dr. Caius, master of a college, benefactor, and autobio- 
grapher, a personality indeed ; and, at a later date, Peter 
Peckard, a master who had the originality to be passionate 
in a great cause, and to set a subject for a Latin prize 
essay, which led to Clarkson devoting a long life to the 
abolition of slavery—a curious nexus of causes. 

We are accustomed to hear chiefly of Oxford’s contribu- 
tions to English life and thought; it is certainly Oxford 
that claims to have made the “ movements,” though now and 
then it turns out, as in the case of university extension, that 
Cambridge has been doing the actual thing for a decade 
before Oxford “ inaugurates a new era”’ by coining the name. 
Yet when one considers, with Mr. Gray’s aid, the extra- 
ordinary lists of great Englishmen whom Cambridge has, 
more or less, nurtured in her reserved way, between such 
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dates as 1560 and 1660; or, to come nearer our own day, 
1770 and 1870—and we leave out a Newton and a Bentley 
deliberately by such reckonings—it is hard to think that 
England owes more to Oxford. Oxford men, it must be 
owned, have a gift of talking more impressively about Oxford 
than Cambridge men are encouraged by their Alma Mater 
to speak of herself. However, Mr. Gray—to come back to 
our subject—has written a book that may be read from cover 
to cover with enthusiasm, and we hope his readers may be 
many. 





CHILDREN’S WORK IN THE PAST. 


“English Apprenticeship and Child Labor: A History.” 
By JocELYN DUNLOP and R. D. DENMAN, M.P. (Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Denman’s collaboration in this book is confined to a 
share in the concluding chapter, examining the reforms of 
to-day and the tasks which lie before Juvenile Advisory 
Committees, Labor Exchanges, and Continuation Schools. 
The other eighteen chapters are a historical study of child- 
labor in England by Miss Dunlop, based on original research 
of a minute and meritorious description. Let us confess at 
once that her style is somewhat leaden, and does not throw 
into bright relief either the clearer outlines of her subject or 
the picturesqueness of its details. She has, nevertheless, 
made a definite contribution to knowledge, and deserves well 
of the serious reader. 

Child-labor of the destructive type, eating into and 
diminishing the capital resources of the nation, is not a new 
thing, and was not invented along with the factory system. 
Employers, including parents, have always tended, unless 
checked, to see in it only a convenient device to cheapen 
working expenses. As Miss Dunlop says :— 


‘On the whole the tendency has been for employers to 
succumb to the temptation of apparent economy, and, wherever 
they have not been coerced by some external authority, to 
employ an excessive amount of juvenile labor. If we turn to 
medieval times we find that the value of child labor as cheap 
labor was even then recognised, and that many master crafts- 
men sought to employ an undue number of young people, all 
of whom would not be employed in the trade, and whose 
thorough training was more than one man could accomplish.” 


In field and farm work there was, down to the nine- 
teenth century, no check on this tendency, except the 
physical impossibility of substituting child-labor for adult 
in the principal farm tasks. But in trades and handicrafts, 
from the thirteenth century onward, it is a different story. 
Organised in guilds, the artisans sought, above all, for 
stability of employment, and, with this end, they developed 
the apprenticeship system, in order (1) to limit the number 
of entrants into a trade; (2) to ensure that those who did 
enter should be so trained that they might not, by bad work- 
manship, weaken or divert the demand of the consumer. The 
guilds were in origin voluntary ; but in time they made their 
membership compulsory. In the growth of apprenticeship 
there are three stages: first, its origin as a voluntary 
custom ; secondly, its general adoption and regulation by 
the guilds; thirdly, its embodiment in the law of England 
by the Elizabethan Statute of Artificers and Poor Law. 

The word “apprentice” is first found in England in the 
thirteenth century. One of the earliest references is in 1261. 
There is evidence suggesting that, by 1300, apprenticeship was 
practised by most of the London guilds. For the following 
two centuries and a-half it flourished on a non-statutory 
basis. Though never the only way of obtaining the freedom 
of a borough or a guild, it became the regular way. The 
guilds were strong enough, not only to prescribe its form- 
alities (Miss Dunlop prints some documents of an excellent 
quaintness, with much sound sense and good policy behind), 
but also to supervise the carrying-out of the arrangement. 
Thus we find the Merchant Tailors fining masters whose 
apprentices have been unlawfully beaten or ill-clad; while 
from the fourteenth century onwards, the guilds’ restriction 
of entry became very elaborate. It should be remembered 
that till the seventeenth century no premiums were paid to 
the masters, but only entrance-fees to the guilds. 

In its rules and details, the apprenticeship system repro- 
duced those of medieval family life. An artisan who took 
another man’s son as apprentice, treated him precisely as he 
would if it had been his own son whom he was bringing up to 





the trade. The apprentice was housed, fed, clothed, and 
instructed by the master ; while the latter exerted over him 
the parental authority, and took the whole produce of his 
labor. One is penetrated in reading Miss Dunlop’s book by 
a sense of the difference between not merely the industrial 
but the domestic conditions then and now. The system 
could never have been applied to such a phenomenon as the 
modern town-boy in his ’teens, who in a blind-alley trade 
can earn so much more than his own immediate livelihood 
that his parents cringe and defer to him in everything, and 
are chiefly afraid of his going off to live by himself, and 
depriving them of his money. Here is, perhaps, the sharpest 
division between modern and medieval child-labor. The 
modern system destroys family control and bestows a 
perilous independence on the adolescent; the medieval 
system was directed to securing that, even if a boy did not 
learn his father’s trade, he should only leave one home to 
be adopted into another, and family control should be about 
him till manhood. 

The Statute of Artificers (1562) gave apprenticeship the 
sanction of law. The machinery to enforce it was provided 
mainly by the guilds themselves. Under the early Stuarts 
it was well established ; but the Civil War went far to upset 
it temporarily. Re-enforced after the Restoration, it was 
gradually destroyed through the eighteenth century. It fell 
with the fall of the guilds. Their exclusiveness became 
increasingly unpopular, and the new wine of the industrial 
revolution burst their old bottles. In 1814, the Statute of 
Artificers was repealed, after an agitation by the hard- 
pressed artisans to have its neglected provisions re-enforced. 
As a national system, apprenticeship formally disappeared ; 
only in a few trades, and in weakened forms, did it linger 
on through the nineteenth century. The character which it 
had in its palmy days was almost wholly forgotten; and as 
the century progressed, the attention even of philanthropists 
was diverted rather to Factory Acts and Education Acts. 
Miss Dunlop shows in very convincing detail how much the 
national apprenticeship system did which these can never 
do; and her concluding chapter, in which, as we have said, 
Mr. Denman collaborates, examines hopefully the newest 
projects for meeting the need. The essentials to be sought 
are three: (1) sufficient parental or quasi-parental control 
over adolescents ; (2) the learning by them of skilled trades ; 
(3) such co-ordination as will enable the great majority of 
learners to continue to be employed at the trade which they 
have learned. All these the Elizabethan system secured ; 
all were lost in its shipwreck ; and we badly want them all 
back, though we can only get them by other methods. 





AN ANGLICAN DICTIONARY. 


“A Dictionary of English Church History.” Edited by 
Canon S. L. OLLARD, M.A., and GORDON CROssE, M.A. 
(Mowbray. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is surprising that in these days of dictionaries we have 
had to wait so long for one dealing with English Church 
history. The present volume is intended “not so much for 
the scientifically trained historian as for the ordinary 
member of the English Church who desires to know the best 
ascertained facts in the history of the society to which he 
belongs.”” The space allotted to the different subjects is in 
many cases not in proportion to their relative importance, 
and in some of the contributions we are conscious of a 
decided bias, but Canon Ollard has secured the help of 
several historians of distinction, and his work is a useful 
addition to our books of reference. The scope is strictly 
limited to the English and Welsh dioceses, and by far the 
greater number of articles are biographical; but architec- 
ture, art, ceremonial, law, and finance are not neglected. 
The editor draws attention to the lists of the bishops of the 
various sees, in which each appointment by Papal Provision 
is specially marked. This is a new and valuable feature, 
for no such complete list had been attempted before. 

The long article on “ Reunion,” from the editor’s pen, 


illustrates the ecclesiastical complexion of the work. Canon‘ 


Ollard treats with rather excessive seriousness the activities 
of the absurd Order of Corporate Reunion, and lays stress on 
such trifles as those acts of personal civility between 
ecclesiastics of the English and Eastern Churches: which 
“have been frequent since 1870”; but when he comes to 
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the more practical topic of Home Reunion, he is far less 
sympathetic. Here, apparently, acts of personal civility 
between ecclesiastics count for less, and the Bishop 
of Hereford’s action in inviting and admitting Noncon- 
formists to Communion is classed among endeavors that 
“have seemed less attempts at reunion than demonstrations 
against the Oxford Movement and the Church principles for 
which it stood.’’ In similar vein Mr. Crosse has little but 
blame for the Representative Church Council. That body, 
he says, while no more representative of the clergy than the 
Convocations are, “lacks the weight which they derive from 
their historical and constitutional position,’’ while “ the 
presence of laymen as constituent members” is held to 
debar it from ever becoming a constitutional synod of the 
Church. 

In the space apportioned to some, though not all, of the 
biographical articles there is evidence of a like bias. Pusey 
is allotted more space than Cranmer, Newman than Hooker, 
and Keble almost as much as Latimer, and this in addition 
to a lengthy article on the Oxford Movement. Again, Laud 
with six and a-half columns, Archbishop Benson with three, 
and Bishop Creighton with nearly as much, offer a sharp 
contrast to Wesley with a little over five, Bishop Westcott 
with less than two, and Jeremy Taylor, who is dismissed in 
under a column. Of even greater significance is the absence 
of any separate treatment of Edward VI. 

But in spite of these defects the Dictionary has one great 
merit. There is a mass of information in the articles, but 
these are not overloaded with details, and in many cases 
they are excellent examples of short biographies. This 
is particularly the case with the notices of some recent 
bishops, and we weuld especially call attention to the work 
of Dr. Figgis and Mr. George W. E. Russell. Those mem- 
bers of the English Church who share the ecclesiastical views 
of the editors and contributors will have no reason to find 
fault with the work as a whole, and apart from the High 
Anglican tendency which is everywhere evident, this first 
“Dictionary of English Church History” is a production 
on which both editors and publisher are entitled to con- 
cratulation. 





HUMOR AND CRUDITY. 


“The Price She Paid.” By DaAvip GRAHAM PHILLIPS, 
(Appleton. 6s.) 


We have had few literary adventures more amusing than the 
reading of “ The Price She Paid.”’ American novelists of the 
rank and file have hitherto been unfamiliar to us; we may 
find that we owe Messrs. Appleton a debt of gratitude for 
acclimatising them over here. Mr. David Graham Phillips 
has ten books to his credit. Who in these islands has ever 
heard of him before? But we, at any rate, shall certainly 
look for him again, though not with entire confidence in 
enjoyment of a second meeting ; for we are inclined to think 
that if we did know more about the American novelist of the 
rank and file, we might take a different view of the matter. 
A new kind of goodness—badness, what you will—is stimu- 
lating in its first assault upon the intelligence, and Messrs. 
Appleton may—we state a mere potentiality—educate us, in 
this regard, to the same point of lassitude which other pub- 
lishers have long induced in us towards the British purveyor. 
But it is only fair to set down now, as precisely as we can, 
the effect which, in our present state of ignorance, Mr. 
Phillips has had upon us; and we look forward with 
exhilaration to attempting this. 

“The Price She Paid” is described on the cover—by- 
the-bye, we are surprised that practical America has not dis- 
carded the detestable and futile “ descriptive paragraph ”’— 
as the Story of a Woman’s Struggle. This caused us to hesi- 
tate long before beginning it. Mildred Gower, we are there 
informed, “is forced into marriage with a rich man, who 
treats her shamefully.’’ The naiveté of that phrasing brought 
a smile to our lips; but “her trials and temptations” took 
it off. ‘‘ The old rengaine!”’ we sighed, and listlessly 
opened at Chapter I., as is our ingenuous custom :— 


“Henry Gower was dead at sixty-one—the end of a life- 
long fraud which never had been suspected, and never would 
be.” 





Something to seek there, in the region of syntax; yet our 
eyes brightened, and by the time we had reached page 3, 
they were lit with the interest and amusement which re- 
mained in them to the end. This selfish Henry Gower (father 
of the heroine), who, “like all intensely selfish people who 
are wise, was cheerful and amiable,” and “told people not 
the unpleasant thing that might help them, but what they 
wished to hear ”’—this Henry Gower had, in the first year of 
his married life, “listened for upward of an hour to the 
eloquence of a life-insurance agent.” The agent had been 
too eloquent; he had drawn a vivid picture of a happy, 
affluent widow. Henry Gower’s impulse to insure had “ then 
and there shrivelled to its weak and shallow roots.” “ With 
tears in his kind, clear eyes, he thanked the agent and 
said, ‘You have convinced me; you need say no more. I'll 
send for you in a few days.’ The agent never got into his 
presence again.’’ Those ‘‘ kind, clear eyes ’’ convinced us. 
Mr. Graham Phillips was worth reading. 

Very definitely the book has quality—a curious quality, 
side by side with a curious—indeed, an almost startling— 
lack of it. Vulgarities abound—Americanisms for the most 
part, and therefore amusing to our ignorance in a degree that 
their British counterparts must naturally fail to be. When 
we shall have grown accustomed to these things, they will 
show more clearly as what they really are ; now we can laugh 
and pass them with an exclamation point in the margin. 
But they are, of course, a betrayal. “In her five years of 
social life, Mildred had gone only with the various classes of 
fashionable society.”” That is almost enough to make one 
shut the book once for all. To do so would be to make 
such a mistake that we perforce take refuge in the blessed 
word “ Americanism,” reckoning the rest of the betrayal as 
nothing. For Mr. Phillips, who can use so unbelievably 
vulgar a locution, is no vulgarian. His thought, content 
often thus to express itself, is nevertheless untouched by the 
thing called commonness. It is acute, stimulating, almost 
wholly untender indeed, yet by no means _ repellent. 
Possibly his naiveté of phrase—-apart from the astonishing 
idioms of which we have given an instance—has something to 
do with the friendly feeling he inspires. He has the air of 
writing with absolute sincerity. This is so marked as to 
make him seem at times forgetful of every page but the one 
upon which he is at the moment engaged. He contradicts 
himself in his characters: at one stage, a man—Stanley 
Baird—is “‘a conceited, self-assured snob’’; at another, 


“ Full of delicacy and tact. No, not delicacy and tact, for 
that implied effort. He offered the money precisely as 
he would have offered her his superior strength if it had been 
necessary to cross a too deep and swift creek. She had 
the sense that he felt he was doing something even less notable 
than he admitted.” 


This is but one example of a frequent inconsistency, yet 
the author preserves our respect; we do not accuse him of 
wresting his puppets to his purpose. It is as if he had come 
to know Stanley Baird better, and were anxious that we 
should do the same. 

This Baird ‘finances’? Mildred Gower; she had known 
him in her prosperous days, before Henry Gower of the kind, 
clear eyes died, and left his wife and daughter very badly 
provided for. The widow marries, cynically, and, as it 
proves, most miserably ; Mildred, beautiful, clever, utterly 
lazy, utterly untrained in life, and with a lovely singing- 
voice, is forced by her step-father into marriage with the 
one farcical figure in the book, General Bill Siddall, 
multi-millionaire, “a tiny mite of a man .. . so 
insignificant and so bebarbered and betailored that one 
could not take him seriously.’’ Too soon Mildred finds 
that he must be taken ,very seriously, and _ leaves 
him. There are adventures, another flight, and a 
settling-down into a pleasant, idle amateur musical 
set. It is during this period, when she believes she 
is ‘“ working,’’ that she meets Donald Keith, the man whom 
she comes to love, and who infiuences her to make a real 
career. Some of the characters are admirably drawn; but 
the decisive interview with Donald Keith, who, a cigarette 
drooping listlessly from the corner of his mouth, sits and 
hears her talk “conceitedly’’ of the future career, stands 


forth as the most striking incident in a work which, crammed 
with crudities as it is, seems likely to live long in our 
memory. 
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The Geek in the Crtp. 


Tue Stock Markets are still hesitating, though American 
railways show a firmer tendency. Speculators are naturally 
in suspense. There is plenty of money awaiting investment 
at good rates, but new ventures are hanging back until the 
Balkan crisis is settled. Commercial travellers in Austria 
and East Prussia report that they can get no orders, for 
merchants in those parts (especially in Posen and Galicia) 
expect war. They declare that great forces of Russians are 
mobilised on the frontier. The City is doing its best to 
produce peace by withholding supplies. It is reported 
that Austrian and Hungarian Treasury Notes, yielding 7 and 
8 per cent., have been firmly refused by every respectable 
City house, with frank intimations that the mobilisation is 
the cause. Russia may have been borrowing secretly, but 
nothing is known. Italian Treasury Bills are still being 
hawked about. Servian and Turkish Bills are said to be 
offered at phenomenal yields. The Turks especially, seem 
to be ready to pay the most usurious rates. Altogether, if 
finance can impose peace, peace is certain. Meanwhile, 
owing to exports of gold and tax collection, the discount 
market betrays signs of a firmer tendency. 





Tue Simpte Business Man on Britisu Trape Ficures. 

What does the average business man, who knows little 
about economic theories, think about British trade? Does 
he want some drastic cure for the excessive increases in 
our exports to foreign countries? Apparently not. There 
is a paper called “ The Hardware Trade Journal,’’ which 
circuyates in some of the Protectionist centres, and in its 
last issue it took a wide survey of the Board of Trade 
Returns, from which I venture to draw some sentences. 
The “Journal’’ begins by contrasting £1,344,168,421 (the 
total overseas business in 1912) with £877,000,000 in 1902. 
In the course of ten short years our business has increased 
by £467,000,000, or very nearly £9,000,000 a _ week. 
Side by side with this remarkable advance in the gross turn- 
over, a no less remarkable alteration has occurred in the 
nature of the business. The proportion of imports to exports 
has materially altered, as follows :— 

Imports. * 

1902 66 per cent. 34 per cent. 

1912 55 per cent. 45 per cent. 
A comparison of 1912 with 1911, or with any year in 
the past decade shows a most wonderful upward tendency 
in both imports and exports. This is the fourth year in 
succession that we have been able to congratulate ourselves 


Exports. 


upon tremendous advances in our seaborne trade. The 
* Journal’’ continues :— 
** It is not difficult from such a mass of figures as are given 


in the monthly white paper to argue almost any proposition. 
By means of percentages, or by a process of selection of con- 
venient dates, or by the still more common process of com- 
paring figures which bear no relation to one another, politicians 
can ‘ prove’ any proposition to which they set their mind. 
But the simple business man will be well content with the fact that in 
fifteen years we have doubled our business; that in the past year 
we have increased our trade by £2,000,000 a week as compared 
with 1911, and that the gross totals are so vastly in excess of any 
similar figures recorded anywhere, that our position is still, and 
is likely to be, supreme and unchallenged.” 

The opinion of “ the simple business man ”’ is beginning 
to tell. The growth of our trade in the last ten years 
appears in the following table, which gives the imports and 
exports from 1902 to 1912 inclusive. The addition of 1897 
shows that a doubling process has been achieved since then. 


1897 £451,028,960 £294,174,118 
1902 528,391,274 349,283,779 
1903 542,600,289 360,373,672 
1904 551,038,628 371,015,321 
1905 565,019,917 407,596,532 
1906 607,888,500 460,677,818 
1907 645,904,176 517,977,167 
1908 593,140,723 453,884,168 
1909 624,740,517 469,744,909 
1910 678,440,173 534,365,915 
1911 680,599,175 557,003,259 
1912 744,896,514 599,271,907 
To make the account complete, the ‘“ Hardware 


Journal ’’ adds the exports and imports of gold and silver 
bullion. This account for 1912 shows: Import, £69,467,185 ; 
export, £64,871,488; or a surplus of bullion imported of 
£4,595,697. The total trading account of the country shows 
an excess of imports over exports of £150,220,304. 


| 


Figures like this, we are told, discredit objection to 
the export of capital from this country. It seems to show 
without doubt that we have received the equivalent of about 
£3,000,000 per week in return for services rendered to foreign 
countries as shippers, as bankers, or as capitalists. It may 
be added that our cutlery and hardware trades have had 
their full share of the general prosperity. 


Barctay’s Bank DIvipEND. 

By the omission of an asterisk in my note last week, 
Barclay’s dividends were apparently stated as if paid less 
income tax, and a correspondent has very kindly called 
attention to this. However, Barclay’s dividend for the 
half year is now declared “less tax ’’ for the first time, and 
the rate is 134 per cent. per annum. This rate is very 
slightly in excess of the previous rate, namely, 125 per 
cent., free of tax. The yield is now very nearly 6 per cent. 
less tax, and it is surprising that the shares do not com- 
mand a better price, in view of the “splitting”? operation 
which will shortly be applied. It is stated that the new 
issue of shares has been considerably over applied for. 

Tue TELEPHONE ARBITRATION. 

The telephone case, which began nearly three months 
ago with a claim of about £21,000,000 on the part of the 
company, has at last come to an end. The company’s claim 
had been whittled down piecemeal, but until the Com- 
missioners actually pronounced their decision last Monday 
no estimate of the final sum of use in fixing market 
quotations could be formed. Market opinion last week 
favored a figure of about £15,000,000, and the settle- 
ment for £12,500,000 odd was followed by a big slump 


in the price of the stock. In the Official List of 
Monday last one purchase appeared at 140, and the 
next at 114. Further consideration of the terms has 


not dispelled any of the disappointment, as the price 
has shaded off to about par. This means, of course, 
that the liberal depreciation allowances and the sums placed 
to reserve by the company, have only sufficed to keep what 
we may call the “arbitration ’’ value of its property equal 
to its capitalisation. Having regard to the past sound 
finance of the company, it is not surprising that stockholders 
are disappointed, and the case proves that “nationalisa- 
tion ’’ does not always provide a “ melon’’ for shareholders. 
On the contrary, the Government is to be congratulated on 
securing a property of great potential earning power on 
remarkably low terms. Its need for extension and improve- 
ment have, it is true, been sadly neglected in recent years, 
through the operation of the very provisions which have 
resulted in a good bargain for the Post Office; but if that 
Department is wisely advised in the future, these reproaches 
ought not to last long. It is by no means certain that the 
remaining capital will be paid off at anything over par, for 
much expense has been incurred over the liquidation. The 
case respecting the rights of the Third Preference share- 
holders, therefore, loses much of its importance, unless, 
indeed, any deficiency has to be shared by the Thirds equally 
with the Deferred stock. The rights of the Thirds are not 
valued very highly just now, sellers (who have received their 
capital) not being able to get more than 8d. per share for 


their chances. LucELLUM 


oy 


The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET which 
induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an 
excellent light repast and Is preferable to all alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat ina partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute by adding boiling water, 


O BaZa ee © 





Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
Of all Chemists. 1/6 & 3/- per tin. 
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‘A TON or COAL 


Iis cost a bow of Seldonite 
Abundantly repays: 

In every hundredweight of coal 

A hundredweight it saves. 


for 2/6 


| 

** Seldonite ” (so called after the discoverer, Prof. Frank 
Seldon) doubles the heating and lasting power of Coal, | 
Slack, or Coke. It makes one scuttleful of cheap Coal go as | 
far and give as good a heat as two scuttles of the best Coal 
do in the ordinary way. It can be applied to all Coal, Slack, | 
or Coke in a few moments, and Coal which has once been | 
“‘ Seldonised ”’ retains its double strength for any length of 
time. By using “ Seldonite”’ you can save half or more of 
your coal-money, and you will ensure greater cleanliness | 
and comfort, because your Coal will burn to fine ashes with 
a complete absence of soot. 
| 


“SELDONITE” is Concentrated Heat 


If you use only one ton of coal per month “ Seldonite ”’ will 
save you about £4 in the winter. It is guaranteed to be per- 
fectly harmless, does not smell or smoke, and gives a bright, 
beautiful, intensely hot fire, ‘“‘ Seldonite “ can be used easily 
in the smallest household as well as in the largest factory, 
and its money-saving effect is equally great, whether for 
kitchen, grate, oven, copper, or furnace 

AS A SPECIAL INDUCEMENT to encourage you to con 
vince yourselves of the marvellous efficiency of this Coal- 
Improver, the Sole Licensees have decided to send a full-size 
4/- box (sufficient to treat one ton of Coal, Slack, or Coke) to 
all readers for only 2/6, provided the order and P.O. for 2/6 is 
received within the next few days. Beware of imitations which 
are useless. Write to-day, enclosing P.O. for 2/6, to the Sole 
Licensees— 


“Seldonite” Laboratories, Dept. 77, Holborn Hall, W.C. 


A FEW WELL-KNOWN USERS OF ‘*SELDONITE,”’ 
DOWAGER COUNTESS OF GUILFORD; VISCOUNT COMBERMERE; 
LADY ANGIER; LADY L. Wemyss; LADY HARRIET WARDE; LADY 
BROWNLOW CECIL; SIR S&S. PONSONBY; HON. MRS. SIDNEY 
PONSONBY; HON. R. HENLEY EDEN; ADMIRAL SIR JAMES BRUCE; 
COL. LEIR; CoL. BUTLIN; CAPT. RICHMOND; CAPT. WEBBE; 
THE MOTHER SUPERIOR, House of Retreat, London; ST. EDITH 
HOME FOR GIRLS; Rev. D. Lewis, Lianon; REv. JOHN M. 
MILLER, Symington; Rev. ALEX. WALKER, Millport; Rev. C. 
WILson, Arklow; REv. T. T. TAYLOR, Chelmsford; REv. CANON 
WILSON-BROWN, Bury St. Edmunds; Rev. C. D. SNELL, Seven- 
oaks; REv. R. R. CoBBOLD, Ipswich; REv. Dr. L. WILLIAMS, 














\ Royston; REV. BANFIELD, Hertingfordbury. 
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LONDON CITY. MISSION 


Estd. 1835. 400 Agents Employed. 





HE Committee earnestly appeal for in- 
creased support towards the mainten- 
ance of the Society’s manifold activities among 
the poor and artisan classes of the Metropolis. 


MAY WE SET DOWN YOUR NAME? 
The Society’s Monthly Magazine will be 
forwarded gratuitously to all subscribers 
of not less than 5s. per annum. 
lease send us new help for the New Year. 


! Rev. T. S. Hvurcninson, M.A. 
Secs. | Rey. MARTIN ANSTEY, M.A., B.D. 
\ Treasurer: F.A. BEVAN, Esq. Bankers: BARCLAY & Co. LTD. 


Offices: 3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 


LIBRARY. 


LAW. B 0 0 K- 
Ane MUSIC. ne B I | D | ™ C 
We advise the same methods as 


we have used for over 1500 Public 
Libraries in all parts of the world. » 


TESTED FOR STRAIN AND RATIO OF STRENGTH) 
UNDER ADVERSE ATMOS: MOROCCO 2 
PHERIC CONDITIONS OUR AND CALF 


LEATHER SHOWS THE 
FOLLOWING suPeRIORITY | CUR LEATHER 393 


AT MOQ EXTRA COST WE TREBLE 
THE LIFE OF THE MODERN BOOK. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS L'? as BAT Hix. 


LONDON ADDRESS aia Alalaldn alae, SQUARE W.C ATH ENC 










































GET — DRIVER’S LIVERY 


Dunhills | ‘1 


2, CONDUIT STREET, W. 


359-361, Euston Road, N.W. 
42-43, Lombard Street, E.C. 


Manchester. Glasgow. 


O PARENTS _ GUARDIANS. 
NOCH, LIMITED. 
have VACANCIES in their "Commnsrehal Departments for a few youn 
Gentlemen of good education and manners No premium require 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only, to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. ee 


Prudential "2, == 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds exceed - : £80,000,000 
Claims Paid - ce ¥ . 


TOURS. . 


ALPINE SPORTS LTD., control accommodation for 

3500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter 

Centres in Switzerland. For Tlustrated 

Handbook, with full details of Complete Tours, apply 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£10 10s ROME TOUR. Hotels and Return Tickets, s'iort sea 
s route, with extension. 


NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE. 
Dr. Henry S. Luan, Liv., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








£100,000,000 | 














— Published. 
A BOOKLET FOR THE MOMENT. 


“TWO GREAT 
TARIFF TRIALS OF 1912.” 


By W. E. DOWDING, 


Editor of “ The Free Trader.” 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


SIR ALFRED MOND, Bart., M.P. 
PRICE 3d,, by post 34d. 


Can be obtained at all bookstalls, 








NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY LTD., 


Whitefriars House, Carmelite Street, London, E.C. 


The Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Price 8d. By Post, 844. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FoR THE UNITED Kinapom, £2. 
CoLONIFS AND ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The estab! ished authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In al.lition toa large nigh-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST issubscriled to by Banking Hunses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Rail way Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroal; aud, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important, trades in the Kingdom. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury | Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems. 


Perfect Sanitation. Night Perters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Tabie d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotel—* Bookcraft, London.” 


Fireproof Floors. Telephones. 





Telegraphic Addresses { 





WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea- ‘water Baths. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounges. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Ce entra. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
E.C. 











First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, Weat St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 


THEC ARL TON, East Cliff. 


week. 





m. J. Preston. 
z Richard, Manager. 





HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8S. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM-—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


|LFRACOMBE. 


BA VOY HOTEL 








COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either er station. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr apts. Elec. light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


J. T. Weaver. 


Grounds 9 acres 








MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, Ke. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. 
MOFFAT. 








Estab. 18653. Bi. Challand. 








MOFFAT HYDRO, Dumfries-shire. Finest in Scotland. P we 
(18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Garage. Terms, from £2 12s. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 


massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 
GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. 


“Garage and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth. 


W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d. 








SOUTH PORT. 
ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. 








Tel. 647. 


KENWORTHY’ s HYDRO. “Near Pier ‘and ‘Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 


“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 


and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
































TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, age Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
s. K. W. Hicks. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., 1st-Class > Tel. 212, 
N OTICE. 
ONDON POSITIV ty T SOC IE ‘io # Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 
4 Mr. H. Tompkin’s. ** Love, Order, P: ogress, 
RS A 





THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the usual features :— 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR PUTTING. 
By Horace Hutchinson 
OUR CHRISTMAS FUND. 
SAILORS—SIMPLE AND OTHERWISE. 
By Miss H. Heaton. 


A Special Article on Recent Poetry by Women, and on 
M. Adolphe Smith’s book “ Monaco and Monte Carlo.” 


A Review by Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., of 
Mr. P. Amaury Tallot’s 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. 


SONNETS TO A BOX OF MATCHES onthe Problems 
Page. 
GALLERY NOTES. EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
“F.C.G.” CARTOONS. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


January 18, 
Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XI. OF THE NATION 


is now ready, and may be obtained 
free on application to the Manager. 


16 PAGES. 


‘Saturday Westminster.’ 
Offices : 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





LEIGHTON _ PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the manogement of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


Cc. I. Evans, M.A., Oxon. 


BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B, M. BAKER, B.A. (London), 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett.) 





Headmaster - - - - 








BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscounr CoBpyamM. Head Master, R. G. 
RovutH, M.A. Master of Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A, 
Entrance Scholarships annually in July. 
For Prospectus apply Headmaster. 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster (esiguate): ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.Sc. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public Sehool lines. 
Modern methods. 








For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 











CATERHAM SCHOOL, surrev. 


Founded 1811. Rebuilt 1884. 


Head Master: Mr. Allan P. Mottram, B.Sc., (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. Stafford, M.A., LL.B., (Cantab.). 





Educational Course under inspection of 
London and Board of Education. 

Open-air leisure pursuits; Organised Games, Gardening, 
Athletics, Poultry Keeping, Scouting, &c. 


University of 


Situation, 500 feet above Sea-level, on North Downs. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


_ House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual] reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 
Ful] domestic course for senior pupile and external students. 
Principals— Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. ( Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN;; physival training and 


outdoor games. Great attention Is paid to healthful conditions of life 
The boarding-house stands at xn slevation of 8 ft —For prospec 
tus, address: Principal, BaackeNurest. Hirvpertan Pasi avenge, R.S.0. 


J. POOLE & CO,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 











Mr. Murray has Just Published 


THE LIFE OF JOHN JERVIS, 
EARL ST. VINCENT, 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 
By Captain WALTER V. ANSON, R.N. . 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


No account of his life has appeared since 1840, when two books were 
written, viz., that of Captain Brenton, which met with the strongest disapproval 
of St. Vincent’s friends and relatives,was condemned by Barrow, and described 
as a glorification of his own services and a want of appreciation of those of his 
great subject. The other book by Tucker, “Memoirs of St. Vincent” (now 
out of print), though most interesting, is not full enough in view of the enor- 
mous amount of material now available. It is with the object of giving a 
concise history of the life and character of the man who steered England 
through her great trials at that time—that this has been written— without St. 
Vincent there would have been no Nelson. 


THE “NOVIK,” 


And the part she played in the Russo-Japanese War, 1904. 
By Lieutenant STEER, Imperial Russian Navy. 
Translated by L. A. B., Editor and Translator of “‘ Rasplata.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


This work contains an account of a phase of the Naval War in the Far 
East which has not hitherto been fully an? authoritatively recorded. The 
“ Novik,” after taking part in all the engacements round Port Arthur, was the 
only Russian ship which escaped Northwards after the final disaster there. 
Sailing round the Japanese Islands, she nearly succeeded in reaching Vladi- 
vostock, but was overtaken and destroyed by the Japanese off the coast of 
Saghalien. The crew, after an arduous and perilous overland journey on 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 434. JANUARY, 1913. 6s. 

1. S0ME NEW _ VERSIONS Of 7. THE PHILOSOPHY OF FRIED- 
LEOPARDI. By HENRY CLORIS- RICH NIETZSCHE. By F.C. 8. 
TON. SCHILLER. 

2. A NEW-ENGLAND PURITAN. By 8 BRITISH PREFERENCE IN 
Prof. BARRETT WENDELL CANADA. By EDWARD PorRITT. 


(Harvard). 9. THE TRAINING OF A QUEEN. 


3 ee ta By By Lady Roprert CECIL. - 
4 FATHER TYRRELI By the Rev 10 DesRants t Tne First Two 
. . varene z HASES. By ALGERNON CECII 
ALFRED FAWKES. e. m 
5. New Facts ABOUT MATTHEW 11 THE MAJORITY REPORT OF THE 
"Prior. By FRANCIS BICKLEY DIVORCE COMMISSION. 
6. MIND-CURES FROM A SCIENTIFI¢ 12. THE STRATEGY OF THE BALKAN 
Point OF VIEW. By Siz War. With a Map. 
Tuomas CLOUSTON, M.D. 13. THE CRISIS IN THE NEAR-EAST 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 





A Literary and Artistic Annual 


FIFTH YEAR OF ISSUE 





THE ODD ‘Sie 
YOLUME wn. 


Contributions by the foremost Authors and 
Artists of the day. 

One hundred pages of literary matter and 
illustrations ; 19 colour ; 
40 pages of illusirations ; 31 literary items. 


Worth Half-a-crown. Sold for One Shilling. 


At ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
Published to aid the funds of 
The National Book Trade Provident Society. 


pictures in full 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies, and subscriptions, should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 
Telegrams: ‘“ Nationetta,” Westrand, London. 
Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
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The Method of Science Applied to the Study of History. 


A Unique Work. 








The Evolution of States: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH POLITICS. 
By John M. Robertson, M.P. 


(ix+487 pp.; cloth, demy 8vo, 5s. net; inland postage 5d.) 


WHY YOU NEED THIS BOOK. 

History has been defined as “Philosophy teaching by 
examples.” The definition indicates rather what history ought 
to be than what it has commonly been in the past, or what it 
generally is at the present day. 

Hitherto the task of government has been confined to special 
families or to a special class of the community. The modern 
world is democratic. By whom is Britain now governed ? 

By YOU, and by a multitude of people very like you. 

hat is your preparation for the momentous task in which 
you are thus called upon to share? How can you discharge it 
unless you understand the laws that govern the rise and fall, 
the success and failure, of nations? And how can you learn to 
detect the presence and trace the working of these laws except 
by studying the past life of human society, in which they are to 
be seen at work ? 


BUT YOU ARE TOO BUSY, 

you will answer. You have neither the time nor the special 
training to make a research into the vast literature of the subject. 
You are not a university professor, but a hard-working citizen. 
Just so. And even if you had the time, you would not find that 
the reading of history, as ordinarily written, would give you 
much help towards forming a just judgment on the great political 
and social problems upon which your decision is required. 


bat MR. ROBERTSON HAS DONE FOR 


In this remarkable work Mr. Robertson has come to your 
rescue. Within the compass of a single volume of 487 pages, he 
has brought together a mass of information which you could not 
otherwise obtain except by labouring through a whole library. 
This would take you many years, and would involve a 
knowledge of several languages. Even if you had _ this 
training and this time at your disposal, you would still fail to 
attain that mastery of detail, that clear comprehension of the 
total evolutionary process, that keen insight into the meaning of 
the data of history and the laws they disclose, which Mr. 
Robertson’s unique analytic and synthetic gifts enable him to 
bestow upon you. 

One of the most useful features of this book is that it gives the 
fullest references to all the authorities upon whom the author 
has drawn for his facts. This will commend the work to the 
student who desires to investigate any given period in greater 
detail, and will also convince the general reader of the reliability 
of the data on which Mr. Robertson’s judgments are based. 


DEFECTS OF ORDINARY HISTORIES. 

The application to history of the methods of science has been 
long delayed. History has been written largely from the 
romantic point of view. Even when there has been some effort 
to interpret its phenomena in terms of the law of causation, the 
attempt has generally been marred by the uncritical assumptions 
upon which the writers have proceeded. 

One of the most serious of these sources of error has been the 
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| tions. 
| tions. No process, physical or psychical, is scientifically explained 


| “miracle,” 





neglect of the economic factor. The importance of geographical, | 
climatic, and other physical circumstances in conditioning the 
evolution of social groups was brilliantly insisted upon in the 
middle of the last century by Buckle, but there has never been a 
sufficient application of the principles he formu ated. 


THE MYTH OF RACE-CHARACTERS. 
Again, the study of history has been rendered unscientific by 
the assumption, made by almost all past historians, that there 
are such things as race-characters, existing innately in social 
groups, independently of social experience and of physical and 
economic conditions. We have had it perpetually dinned into 
our ears that there was a special Greek genius for poetry, drama, 
sculpture, architecture, and philosophy ; a special Roman genius 
for empire-building and for legislation; a special Hebrew genius 
for religion ; and, above all, a special Anglo-Saxon genius for 
doing everything that Englishmen believe “ England” has done 
well, and for avoiding all the errors and disasters which have 
overtaken other nations, but which our own nation has thus far 

escaped. 


RESULTS OF THESE ERRORS. 


Through these baseless presuppositions, as well as through 
the inadequacy of the information which was available to writers 
of an earlier generation, it has come about that our conceptions 
of social evolution are still largely tinged with myth and miracle. 
In other words, we have scarcely any idea of history as a process 
of traceable causation, like geology or astronomy or biology. 
We do not realise, for example, that the “Greek spirit,” by which 
we explain the greatness of Greece, is nothing but an absirac- 
tion from the achievements of Greek men and women living 
under a particular set of physical, economic, and cultural condi- 
The true business of the historian is to trace these condi- 


until we have so clear a vision of all its antecedents and con- 
comitants that we see the result to be of the kind we call inevit- 
able: until, that is, so far from thinking of the result as a 
we see that it would have been a miracle if that 
particular result had mot occurred in that special place and time, 
and under those special circumstances. 


THE FASCINATION OF SCIENTIFIC HISTORY. 


This book of Mr. Robertson’s furnishes ample proof that the 


study of the past in the spirit of social science inno wise robs it 
i 


of its interest. On the contrary, it gives it the new fascination 
which the study of geology took on when it was seen to lead to 
a new and true conception of the earth’s evolution ; and the new 
charm that biology assumed when Darwin showed the inter- 
connection of species and unveiled the true pedigree of Man. 
If you have been accustomed to thinking of history as a mere 
catalogue of disconnected names and events, or as the record of 
the careers of kings and soldiers whose motives could not be 
discovered in their environment, read a few of Mr. Robertson's 
luminous chapters. You will derive from them a new sense of 
mastery, and a new realisation of the interest of the “ general 
deed of Man.” 








WHAT THE BOOK CONTAINS. 
The work is divided into Six Parts. 





Part I, traces the operation of political forces in ancient history, partorinsty in that of Greece 
i Yevelopment ” are 


and Rome, and closes with a chapter in which ‘‘ The Laws of Socio-Political 
lucidly and concisely set forth. 


Part I1. describes the effects of the economic conditions which determined the destinies of 


Greece and Rome. 


Part [1/, deals with “ Culture Forces in Antiquity,” and shows the causation of those develop- 
ments of Greek art, Roman polity, and Roman legislation which are commonly spoken of as 


mysteries defying solution. 


Part /V, sets forth the history of the Italian Republics, explaining their emergence from the 


i? you are a POLITICIAN, 
if you are an IMPERIALIST, 
if you are an ANTI-IMPERIALIST, 
if you are a MILITARIST, 
if you are an ANTI-MILITARIST, 

i? you are a TEACHER, 

if you are a VOTER, 

if you expect to become a VOTER, 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS THIS BOOK. 


ruin of the Roman Empire, their social and political evolution, and their collapse. It proves that 
these phenomena were not due to any mystical farce of rejuvenation in the Northern barbarians, 
nor to any unaccountable spiritual endowment of the Christian Church ; but that they resulted 
naturally and necessarily from the economic conditions, the mercantile and cultural intercourse of 
the medizval communities with one another and with the East. This Part also explains the 
economic basis which made possible the art of the Renaissance, and the subsequent failure of 
which caused the cessation of the great period of Italian art. 

Part V. traces the working of the same forces, with effects varying in the ratio of their quantity 
and distribution, in the history of the Scandinavian peoples, the Hansa Towns, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Portugal (including the history of Brazil). 

Part V1. discloses the dynamics of English history down to the rise of Constitutionalism, con- 
cluding with a chapter on the mercantile and industrial evolution of England. 


HOWEVER MUCH YOU KNOW OF HISTORY, IT WILL 
TEACH YOU SOMETHING THAT YOU DO NOT KNow. 


HOWEVER LITTLE YOU KNOW OF HISTORY, 
IT WILL GIVE YOU A WEALTH OF INFOR- 
MATION AND INTERPRETATIVE IDEAS. 
ORDER AT ONCE, of any Bookseller, or direct from the 
Publishers, Watts & Co., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 
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